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The Reform of the Foreign Service: LV. 


RICHARD KRAMMER 


[This is the penultimate part of the study of recruitment to the Foreign 

Service in the inter-war period. Parts I, II and III appeared in ‘Adult 

Education’ for March, June and September respectively. The first 

section of the present article examines the recent White Paper on ‘Pro- 

posals for the Reform of the Foreign Service’; in the second section, 
alternative proposals are discussed.| 


N the foregoing articles we were concerned to answer two ques- 

tions: (i) Why did the reforms of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Corps, introduced towards the end of the last war, fail to achieve the 
purpose for which they were designed, namely, the democratization 
of the British Diplomatic Service? (ii) Is there any reason for believing 
that the reforms of the Foreign Service now planned will succeed 
where those introduced twenty-five years ago failed? 

The essence of our answer to the first of these questions was that 
the 1918 and 1920 measures of reform, based on the recommendations 
of the Macdonnell Commission on the Civil Service (1914), proved 
abortive because, while making it for the first time economically 

. possible for ‘men without private means’ to compete for admission 
to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, they did not succeed 
in inducing the sons of lower-middle and upper-working class people 
to do so. Our answer to the second question was unequivocally in the 
affirmative, on the ground that, by involving interchangeability of | 
personnel and the establishment of a single channel of entry to all 
branches, the proposed creation of a single ‘combined Foreign Service, 
embracing the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services’ would obliterate the social distinctions between the Diplo- 
matic Corps and the Consular Service which, in the inter-war years, 
had caused men of inferior social extraction to eschew the former and 
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seek admission to the latter Service only—a preference which, as 
I contended, was primarily responsible for the ineffectiveness of the 
1918 and 1920 reforms. 

The creation of ‘one combined Foreign Service’, however, though 
in itself much the most far-reaching and significant of the changes 
forecast by Mr. Eden in his statement in Parliament in June 1941, 
was, after all, only the culmination of ‘a series of reforms’.* Thus 
far we have focused attention solely on the implications of the inte- 
gration of the Consular into the Foreign Service; it was entirely on 
the consequences which would flow from that integration that our 
assessment of the chances of success of the Eden reforms in making 
‘our diplomacy more representative of the country as a whole’ has 
rested. It is time, therefore, we turned our attention to some of the 
other reforms in ‘the series’, and more especially to the ones relating 
to the system of recruitment. 

But the Foreign Secretary’s statement in the Commons, quoted at 
the outset of this study, contained but the barest outline of the nature 
of the reforms he was contemplating. On the question of recruitment 
he said only: “The system of entry will be revised with the objects 
of widening the field of selection and of making the Service more 
representative’. And he adumbrated ‘financial reforms’ aimed at 
‘encouraging the entry of men without private means . . .’. How 
the system of recruitment was to be revised, or what form the financial 
reforms would assume, was not then indicated. A discussion of reforms 
so vaguely formulated as these would inevitably have had to be in 
a large measure hypothetical and, as such, of little practical value. But 
the White Paper on ‘Proposals for the Reform of the Foreign Service’ t 
has elaborated the details of the plan of reform and thus shifted the 
discussion of it from the plane of conjecture to that of concrete fact. 

. In passing, it may, perhaps, be observed that the fact that this docu- 
- ment was published only in January of this year suggests that eighteen 
months previously only the broad principles and general directives 
of reform had been worked out by Mr. Eden and Sir Malcolm Robert- 
son; and two significant discrepancies (to which I shall refer later), 
between the Foreign Secretary’s statement in Parliament in June 1941 


* Gf. ADULT EDUCATION:«March 1942. p. 1 
t Miscellaneous No. 2 (1943). Cmd. 6420, LM. Stationery Office. 2d. 
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and the White Paper, point to the probability that at that time the pre- 
cise extent to which reform should be carried was not entirely agreed 
upon. 

I ‘ 

The White Paper itself, to quote from the opening paragraph, is 
only ‘an outline, necessarily incomplete and liable to modification 
in detail, of the proposals for a new Foreign Service’. Nevertheless, 
the suggested reforms can now fairly be considered to have taken 
final shape, and two of them will come into force at once. These are: 
(1) the proposal to pension off, before retirement age, personnel of 
the Service ‘who have shown themselves unsuited for the higher 
posts’.{ To give immediate effect to this, a Pensions Bill will shortly 
be introduced in Parliament. (2) The proposed amalgamation of the 
Foreign Office and the Diplomatic and Consular Services into a 
unified Foreign Service. This measure, however, cannot be completed 
‘ while the war lasts. ‘So far as is practicable,’ says the White Paper, 
‘exchange of personnel will be effected between the three branches 
but, as present members of the Diplomatic Service have not been 
trained in commercial and consular affairs and vice versa, it is not in 
the national interest that posts in the three branches of the Service 
should at once become completely interchangeable in practice. It will 
not be until new entrants have received the training necessary to fit 
them for all three types of post that amalgamation will become com- 
plete. It might, moreover, be difficult to justify compelling members 
of the present Services to accept, against their will, posts in a Service 
other than that which they joined. All future entrants will join a com- 
. bined Foreign Service and will receive similar training, not merely 
languages and history, but also in economic and commercial affairs. 
The system of recruitment will be recast so as to facilitate the entry, 
from any social sphere, of candidates with suitable qualifications by enab- 
ling them to obtain the necessary vocational training at the expense of 
the State. Uniformity of career for all will be impossible and is, indeed, 
undesirable, for some officers will prove more fitted for work in the 
Foreign Office and in diplomatic posts and others for commercial or 
consular work. What is aimed at is wider training and equality of 
opportunity for all... 


CG. aputrt Epucation. March 1942. p. 115. 
* ‘White Paper’. p. 3, par. 6. Italics mine. 
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The radical revision of the system of entry thus forecast is enlarged 
upon in Section II of the White Paper, under the heading ‘Recruitment 
and Training’. The importance of the proposed changes warrants 
the quotation in full of the relevant paragraphs of that section, viz. 
paragraphs 14 to 20 inclusive. 

14. ‘In the conduct of international affairs much depends upon 
the personal relations which a foreign representative succeeds in 
establishing with the Government and people of the country con- 
cerned. In the choice of officers for the Foreign Service particular 
attention must therefore be paid to the personality and character 
of the candidates while ensuring that they possess the intellectual 
capacity and the knowledge of foreign countries and foreign languages, 
of modern history and economics necessary for their career. This 
knowledge can with difficulty be acquired without special study such 
as to-day requires the assistance of private means. This requirement 
places a limitation on the field of selection of candidates which cannot 
be accepted. The new scheme of recruitment and training will therefore 
consist of a preliminary competitive entrance test designed so that it 
can be taken without special study, followed by a period of training 
abroad at the expense of the State. At the end of this studentship 

Ps period candidates will be examined in their special subjects, and, 
if they qualify, will become members of the Foreign Service. 
They will then undergo a year’s training in this country, part of 
which will be spent in the Foreign Office and part in getting 
a grounding in economic, commercial and social questions. The 
present preliminary Foreign Office Selection Board will be 
abolished. 
| 15. ‘The entrance examination will thus be taken in two parts. 
The first will be taken between the ages of 21 and 23, and the 
majority of vacancies will be filled by means of an open competitive 
examination (Method 1). While it is not considered that an entry 
based upon selection alone would ensure that candidates possess 
the necessary intellectual qualities, it is proposed, as an experimental 
measure, that candidates for a proportion of the vacancies should be 
chosen by a method based mainly on selection (Method 2). In order 
to be able, in exceptional cases, to recruit persons who by their 
record since completing their education have shown themselves 
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specially suitable for the Foreign Service, the Secretary of State 
shall have power, on the recommendation of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, to accept for the Foreign Service not more than 
two entrants a year above the normal age limit, but not above the 
age of 30. Such entrants will be chosen by a selection board and 
will not be required to pass a written examination. 

16. ‘For those who compete by Method 1 there will be an open 
competitive examination conducted by the Civil Service Commission 
and so designed that candidates will be able to take it shortly after 
their University degree examination and without special study. | 
Although designed for those who have studied at a University in 
this country, the examination will be open, as at present, to candi- 
dates who have not attended a University. This examination will be 
similar to that for the Home and Indian Civil Services in order that 
candidates may compete for all or any of the Services and that a larger 
number of candidates may therefore be encouraged to compete. 

17. “There are men of character and ability who are not good 
examinees and whose qualities do not show themselves to advantage 
in a written examination. It is important to widen, as far as possible, 
the field of selection and Method 2 has accordingly been designed 
to secure the services of suitable candidates who might otherwise 
prefer to accept some post outside Government service, which 
would depend not upon a written examination but upon personality 
and record. This method is also designed to enable due weight to be 
given to the claims of character and personality as distinct from mere 
ability to pass written examinations. For an experimental period of 
ten years candidates for not more more than 25 per cent of the annual 
vacancies will be chosen mainly by selection on the basis of their records, 
of their showing before an interview board (at which they will be required 
to reach a really high qualifying standard), and of a written examina- 
tion in the English subjects compulsory for Method 1. Candidates 
who compete by this method will be required to have reached a 
certain educational standard. 4 candidate will be free to compete by 
either or both of these Methods in the same year. At the end of the 
experimental period it will be possible to determine whether 
Method 2 has been a success and whether it should be terminated 
or modified in any way. 
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18. ‘Candidates who compete successfully by either method will 
be given travelling studentships from public funds for 18 months 
in order that, under due supervision, they may study at least 
two languages abroad, together with history and economics, and 
acquire the necessary familiarity with life in countries other than 
their own. 

19. “The second part of the examination will be held at the end 
of the studentship period when candidates will have to pass a quali- 
fying examination in the subjects studied during that period. 
In each part of the examination candidates will have to qualify 
at an interview before a board constituted by the Civil Service 
Commission with Foreign Office representation. The object of 
these interviews will be to assess the candidate’s personal suitability 
for the Foreign Service. ~ 

20. ‘Candidates who qualify will become members of the Foreign 
Service subject to one year’s probationary period of work in this 
country. Half of this period will be spent in the Foreign Office 
The other half will be spent in the study of economic, industrial and 
social questions in other Government Departments dealing with these 
affairs and in visiting centres of industry or in other suitable ways. 
The period will include the study of labour questions. This training is 
not aimed at producing experts in economic and social questions but 
at ensuring that all members of the new Service have a good general 
understanding of such matters and a foundation on which to build 
up specialized knowledge if necessary. At the end of this period men 
will be posted to Missions and Consulates abroad.’* 

It is, I think, no overstatement to say that the foregoing proposals 
for the reform of the system of recruitment and training for the 
Foreign Service are informed by an imaginativeness and a breadth of 
vision seldom encountered in a White Paper. It is therefore the more 
incumbent on the commentator to eschew all petty fault-finding, to 
criticize only where he is certain that his strictures are soundly ground- 
ed and to advance alternative proposals which, while orientated to 
the same goal as the one at which the reforms in question are aimed, 
can reasonably be defended as likely to prove more practicable. 


* Italics throughout mine.—R. K. 
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Keeping these caveats steadily in mind, let us examine the above 
quoted paragraphs in detail. 

1. The social exclusiveness which has hitherto characterized the 
Foreign Service was, in the opinion of the authors of the White 
Paper, due to the fact that a knowledge of the several academic 
subjects demanded of candidates for that Service ‘could with difficulty 
be acquired without special study such as to-day requires the assistance 
of private means’. This explanation of the social unrepresentativeness 
of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Corps corresponds exactly to 
the third of the three causes listed in Part II of this study as con- 
ceivably responsible for the abortiveness of the Macdonnell reforms, 
namely, ‘the scheme of the examination for the F.O. and Diplomatic 
Service,’* which was discussed at considerable length in Part III. 
In the course of that discussion I wrote that ‘the examinations for the 
Foreign and Consular Services—and to a lesser degree also for the 
administrative class of the Home Civil Service—demanded of candi- 
dates a more generalized knowledge than was required for an honours 
degree examination. The intellectual equipment of the average 
honours graduate consisted mainly of a fairly thorough familiarity 
with a very limited field of study; to succeed in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service examination, however, he needed} besides a specialist 
training in a single discipline, or group of closely allied disciplines, 
also a non-specialist, general knowledge of several more or less unre- 
lated subjects’.§ The subjects here in question were two modern 
languages, modern European history and economics—which had to 
be taken up by all candidates for the Foreign and Consular Services. 
Since most of them were honours graduates they had, after taking 
their University ‘finals’, to acquire a knowledge of whichever of these 
obligatory subjects were new to them before they could, with any 
hope of success, enter the examination for either Service. This is 
what is meant by the reference in the White Paper to the need for 
‘Special Study’ of foreign languages, modein history and economics. 
The large majority of the successful competitors had specialized for 
degree purposes in one or the other of these disciplines. s so that 


“eae ADULT EDUCATION. June 1942. Pp. 160-161. 

} Cf EDUCATION. September 1942. Pp. 23-24 passim. 
§ Ibid. p. 27. 

t Ibid., p. 25. 
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actually further ‘special study’ of only two of them was, in most 
cases, indicated. As, however, none of our academic institutions 
catered for the special tuition needs of prospective Foreign and Con- 
sular Service candidates, these had to turn for such assistance and 
guidance as they required in their special studies to one of the Civil 
Service Tutorial establishments—private undertakings which, as I 
pointed out earlier,$ emerged to meet the particular demand the 
Universities failed to meet. : 

Since the costs, direct and indirect, incurred by the bigger and 
better known among these undertakings were necessarily heavy, 
their tuition fees were, as a rule, fairly high.* Even if he could dispense 
with special tuition, the prospective candidate remained financially 
dependent on his parents while he prepared himself for the particular 
Service he hoped to enter. This period of preparation, part of which 
had to be spent abroad in order to acquire fluency in French and 
German and a knowledge of foreign countries, generally extended 
over a period of twelve months—most candidates taking the Foreign 
or Consular Service exam. a year after their degree examination. 

‘Without the assistance of private means,’ therefore, it was almdst 
as difficult to equip oneself for the diplomatic as for the legal or medical 
profession and there can be no doubt that, as the White Paper asserts, 
the requirement of ‘private means’ placed ‘a limitation on the field of 
selection of candidates’ for the Foreign Service. But it placed the same 
limitation also on recruitment to the Consular Service, for a ‘know- 
ledge of foreign countries and foreign languages, of modern history 
and economics’ was not less necessary for the career of members of 
this Service than for that of members of the Diplomatic and was, for 
this reason, demanded of all candidates for either Service. Yet, as the 
statistical analyses of recruitment to the two Services during the inter- 
war period revealed,f recruits for the Consular Service were drawn 

t Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

* It would, however, be wrong to infer from this that all the students at Davies’s, 
for instance (the Civil Service Tutors of which I have personal knowledge) came 
from wealthy families, or that ability to pay the fees was the sole criterion of eligi- 
bility for tuition there. On the whole, only men who possessed the intellectual 
capacity required to enable them to benefit from special tuition and the personality 
and character necessary for: suitability for any branch of the Government Service, 
were admitted to, or retained at, Davies’s. 


” t g. ADULT EDUCATION, March 1942. Pp. 121-135 passim; particularly Tables 
and IV, 
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from a much wider Social sphere than those for the Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Corps. In the decade 1924 to 1934, for instance, which 
covered the most prosperous years in the between-war economic 
history of this country, three out of every ten men admitted by com- 
petitive examination to the Consular Service had received a post 
primary education costing £30 or less per annum, whereas none of 
the entrants to the Foreign Service during that period had been 
educated elsewhere than at a ‘leading English public school’ or 
Naval College. If the Consular Service could recruit ex-Grammar, 
Secondary, High and County schoolboys and ex-Technical and 
Municipal College students, why could not the Diplomatic Service do 
so, too? If ex-secondary schoolboys, presumably not sons of wealthy 
fathers, succeeded in getting into the Consular, they ought also 
to have managed to get into the Foreign Service, since the entrance 
examinations for the two Services were practically identical. The 
requirement of ‘private means’ for the ‘special study’ of languages, 
history and economics explains why ‘the field of selection of candi- 
dates’ both for the Foreign and the Consular Service was limited; it 
fails, however to account for the much greater social exclusiveness of 
the former than of the latter Service. 

This phenomenon cannot adequately be explained in terms of any 
objectively causal factor such as, for instance, the lack of ‘private 
means’. As I sought to show in Part II, the ultimate reason why, 
during the past twenty years, the social texture of the Consular 
Service was so conspicuously broader than that of the Foreign Service 
lay in the preference consistently exhibited by men from the lower 
social strata for the former as against the latter Service—a preference 
which, I suggested, was rooted in a social inferiority complex.* 
Limited as was the field of selection of candidates for both Services, 
British diplomacy would, during the fateful twenties and’ thirties, have 
been considerably more ‘representative of the country as a whole’ than it 
was, if the amalgamation of the Consular. Service with the Foreign 
Office and Diplomatic Corps had been effected after the last war when, 
along with other reforms, the F.O. and Diplomatic Service were fused 
into the single organization since known as the Foreign Service. 


* Cf, ADULT EDUCATION, September 1942. Pp. 15-23 passim. 
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But for the integration of the Consular into the Foreign Service, the 
proposed reorganization of the system of entry and training would, 
I believe, fail of its purpose as completely as the reforms of 1918-1920 
failed of theirs. For so long as the two Services remained separate 
and distinct entities the social differentiation between them—the 
} precedence of the Diplomatic over the Consular Service—would 
continue, and men of inferior social extraction, even if they had the 
means to study for it, would eschew the former in preference for the 
latter Service. That is why, as I have argued earlier in this study, 
the fusion of the two Services is the pre-condition of any genuine 
democratization of the Diplomatic Corps. Together, ‘the creation of 
one combined Foreign Service, embracing the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services’ and reforms of the system of 
recruitment and training to ‘encourage the entry of men without 
private means’ will democratize British diplomacy. The first reform 
without the second might do so to a very limited extent; the second 
without the first, would not do so at all. : 

2. I turn now to consider in some detail the new scheme of recruit- 
ment and training for the Foreign Service, and shall discuss, first, the 
proposed revision of the system of entry by examination (Method 1). 

(i) The White Paper proposes to replace the examination scheme 
hitherto in force for the Foreign and Consular Services by ‘a pre- 
liminary competitive entrance test’ ‘similar to’ the examination for 
the Home and Indian Civil Services, i.e., apart from ‘the English 
subjects’-—English, Essay and Present Day—these will be no obliga- 
tory subjects, so that candidates need take up only those disciplines 
in which they specialized for their academic degrees. The object 
of this change is not only to overcome the restrictive effects on 
recruitment entailed by the implications of the need for ‘special study’ 
of two foreign languages, history and economics, but also to enable 
examinees ‘to compete for all or any of the Services’ and thereby 
to augment the number of candidates. 

Clearly, this proposal amounts to more than a mere simplification 
of the Foreign Service examination syllabus. It involves, in fact, the 
complete assimilation of the examination for the Foreign Service 


t &. aputr EDUCATION, September 1942. Pp. 19-23. 
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with that for the Home and Indian Civil Services.* Instead of the 
three Services recruiting their personnel by two separate competitive 
examinations, with different syllabus requirements, as hitherto, there 
will in future be only one competitive entrance test for all the Services 
combined. The examinee will no longer be a candidate for any specific 
Service, though on his examination application form he will, of course, 
be free to indicate which of the Services he would, if successful, 
prefer to enter. The Service, however, for which he will be recruited 
will be determined partly by the new intake requirements of the 
several Services, partly by his position in the list of successful candi- 
dates and, very largely, by his showing before the Interview Board, 
which is to include ‘Foreign Service representation’. If selected for 
the Foreign Service, he will be given a travelling studentship for 
eighteen months out of public funds in order that ‘under due super- 
vision he may study at /east twot foreign languages abroad, together 
witht history and economics and acquire the necessary familiarity 
with life in countries other than his own’. This studentship scheme is 
the logically necessary complement to the system of combined recruit- 
ment based on ‘a preliminary competitive entrance test so designed 
that it can be taken without special study’. For since in this examination 
candidates are not expected to offer all, or even any, of the subjects 
they will have to be conversant with in the particular Service for which 
they may be selected, it follows that they will require special training 
in such subjects before they can take up a post in that Service. 
Now this scheme is not an innovation. It has for long been operative 
in the case of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service. Prospective 
entrants to the I.C.S., after passing the ordinary Civil Service exam., 
were given a year’s tuition, at the expense of the State, in Hindustani, 
Indian history, Indian constitutional and administrative law and 
practice and whatever other subjects might be ‘necessary for their 
career’. 
Is it feasible to adopt such a scheme for the Foreign Service? O 
the answer to this question hinges, of course, the practicability or 


* A partial assimilation was effected in 1905. Cf. ADULT EDUCATION, March 1942. 
Pp. 120. 

t My italics. 

t Including horse riding and polo, which figured prominently in the curriculum - 
of their course of training. The course was usually given at Cambridge. ’ 
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THE REFORM OF FOREIGN SERVICE—IV III 
otherwise of merging the preliminary competitive entrance examina- 
tion for this Service with that for the Home and Indian Civil Services. 

Some might, perhaps, argue that if this method of post-selection 
special training has been successful in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service, it should prove no less successful if applied to recruitment 
for the Foreign Service. But this is a complete non sequitur. It does not 


-in the least follow that because a particular process of selection and 


training is practicable for entrants to one Service, the same or a 
similar system will be equally practicable for another Service. And, as 
I shall now seek to show, it is in fact highly questionable whether 
the studentship scheme, in the form suggested in the White Paper, 
would produce satisfactory results in the case of the Foreign 
Service. 

The subjects in which the English recruit to the Indian Civil 
Service received a special training before he was sent out to India 
were subjects which could have been of no practical value to him in 
any field of activity in the western world. If he failed in the Civil 
Service examination, a knowledge of Hindustani or Indian constitu- 
tional law, for instance, would not readily enable him to earn a living 
in this country or on the Continent of Europe or in America. True, 
if temperamentally and otherwise suited for teaching, he might find 
a niche on the staff of some University; but even in, the academic 
sphere, his chances would be slender by very reason of the limited 
demand for lecturers in his special subjects. It would, therefore, have 
been manifestly unreasonable to make the subjects in question obli- 
gatory for Indian Civil Service candidates in the Civil Service examin- 
ation. Hence the institution of the one-year post-selection studentship 
for entrants to this Service. 

Further, recruits to the Indian Civil Service were not required 
to have mastered the subjects ‘necessary for their career’ before taking 
up their first assignment in India. All they needed, and all they were 
expected to acquire during their twelve-months studentship, was 
a foundation knowledge of Hindustani, Indian law, etc. The necessary 
expertise would be acquired in the course of their work which, in 
whatever part of India they might serve, and however high the posi- 
tion to which, through promotion by seniority, they might rise before 
reaching pensionable age, was always essentially administrative. 
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Contrast, against this, the educational requirements and the func- 
tions of a diplomatist or consular officer. 

The subjects which a candidate for the combined Foreign Service 
will need for his career are in no sense specific to this Service. Two of 
them at least, history and economics, are subjects with which any 
man with any claim to be considered educated should be conversant 
and in which, in an enlightened democracy, it is essential that every 
citizen should receive a grounding during his school-years if he is 
competently to discharge his political obligations. And, indeed, not 
only history,* but French and German are comprised in the curricula 
of our post-primary schools, while economics is taught in every 
University and University College in the country. There is, therefore, 
no good reason why ail these disciplines should not be made com- 
pulsory in the competitive entrance test for the Foreign Service, just 
as they were in the F.O. and Diplomatic Service and in the Consular 
Service examinations before the, war. Unsuccessful competitors, 
unlike in the case of the I.C.S., would not be handicapped at all by 
their failure, for proficiency in languages, history and economics 
would open to them a wide choice of vocations. 

Instead, it is proposed to abolish the pre-war Foreign Service 
examination scheme and to send prospective entrants to the Service 
abroad for eighteen months in order that they may ‘study at least two 
languages’ ‘together with history and economics and acquire the 
necessary familiarity with life in countries other than their owr’ 
For a man who may never have studied any of these subjects, this is 
indeed a tall order! The sponsors of this scheme, however, would 
no doubt argue that a candidate who intends to enter the Foreign 
Service will specialize in one of these disciplines at the University; 
that, in the light of experience, many of them will do so in foreign 
languages;t that, further, a foundation knowledge of history is ac- 
quired by them at school; and that, therefore, the only really new 
subject they will have to study abroad will, for most of them, be 
economics. Hence, so the authors of the White Paper would conclude, 
the eighteen months studentship period will not be burdened with 
‘special study’, certainly not so burdened as to leave the student 


t Cf. aputt EpucaTIoNn, September 1942. P. 25. 
* But see p. 115 below. 
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insufficient time to ‘acquire the necessary familiarity’ with life in the 
countries to which he is sent. 

All this may be conceded in the case of candidates who fulfil the 
expectations in question. That their number will be negligible, I shall 
endeavour to show later on. For the moment, let us make the most 
favourable assumption and suppose that a candidate has, from child- 
hood, been brought up bilingually, that he has had the opportunity 

- to learn a second foreign language and has graduated with honours 
at an English University in either history or economics. When this 
candidate, who, of course, is understood to be successful in the 
preliminary competitive entrance test for the Foreign Service, enters 
upon his studentship-period, he will have to acquire a knowledge of 
only one new discipline—economics or history. Even so, the expedi- 
ency of sending him abroad to study either of these subjects is dubious. 

(i) Suppose his new subject to be economics. 

Nowhere in Europe has economics been so developed as_ in 
England, nowhere is it, or has it ever been, so well taught as here, 
nowhere on the continent is it treated as an integral discipline* and 
only in a few countries is it given the status of a positive science. 
The Economics Faculties at Cambridge and the London School of 
Economics are unrivalled anywhere in the world and, in normal times, 
draw students from far and wide, not excepting economics graduates 
of the best American Universities. To send recruits to the British 
Foreign Service abroad to study this subject would, therefore, be ill- 
advised, to say the very least. For they could not, abroad, count upon 
that theoretical training which is indispensable to the analysis of the 
implications, and the prognosis of the consequences, of political- 
economic policies and without which, therefore, they would be unable 
to deal competently with numerous questions they will encounter 
in the course of their daily work, more especially in the Consular 
Department of the Foreign Service. 

Nor is this all. Quite apart from the inferior quality of the tuition 


*In every University in Europe, economics is linked either to the Faculty of 
Law or to that of History. 

+ Namely, in Sweden, Italy, and, before the Anschluss, Austria. In Germany, the 
Methodenstreit many years ago resulted in the victory of the ‘Historical School’ and 
ever since then economics as an abstract, deductive and positive science has had no 
place in German academic curricula. 
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they would receive in this discipline, whichever European country 
they went to, that tuition could be neither systematic nor consistent. 
For they will be sojourning in ‘at least’ two countries and will, thus, 
have ‘at least’ two economics tutors or attend economics lectures at 
‘at least’ two Universities; and the approach to and presentation of — 
the subject-matter of economics will almost certainly differ in each 
country. Now a third-year student, equipped with a sound general 
knowledge of economic principles, would benefit from such diversity 
of tuition, just as he profits from the study of books by economists of 
different schools of thought, irrespective of their nationality. But 
he can do so only because his foundation training in economic science 
enables him to scrutinize the underlying assumptions of the different 
approaches, to follow step by step the development of the authors’ 
arguments, to differentiate, in those arguments, between statements 
of positive and statements of normative value and, after judiciously 
weighing the diverse theories and viewpoints, to arrive at an inde- 
pendently formed opinion regarding their respective merits. Our 
recruit-select for the Foreign Service, however, having, ex hypothesi, 
had no such foundation training, cannot be expected to discriminate 
between the sound and the specious among the diverse economic 
doctrines he may have expounded to him. His mind is likely to be 
not enriched, but merely confused, by the multiplicity of his tutors 
and he will return to this country knowing not only very little 
economics (for how much, after all, can be learnt in eighteen months 
of casual study?) but having to unlearn, perhaps, much of that little 
before his ideas can be straightened out along sound and systematic 
lines. 

So far, then, as the study of economics is concerned, the travelling 
studentship scheme has little to commend it. 

(ii) Nor is there much more to be said in its favour if, instead of 
economics, history is postulated as the Foreign Service candidate’s 
only ‘new’ subject. I place ‘new’ in inverted commas because this 
discipline will not be new to him to the same extent, or at any rate in 
the same sense, that economics was. He will have learnt some history 
at school and, unless his memory is very short, will recollect, in its 
broad essentials at least, the course of historical development. He will, 


therefore, embark on his travelling studentship equipped with a pre- 
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liminary grounding in history. Whether, by the end of the eighteen 
months, he will be as proficient in this subject as an officer of the 
Foreign Service ought to be, will depend entirely on how much time 
he devoted to its study. On this, it would be foolish to dogmatize. 
Some candidates will be more industrious, some evince a keener in- 
terest in history than others. Bearing in mind, however, that the 
year-and-a-half abroad will have to encompass the study of ‘at least two 
foreign languages together with economics’ (which subjects we are, 
for the moment, assuming the candidate to be conversant with before 
he leaves England, so that he will not need to ‘plod’ them abroad) 
and history, that in that period he is also expected to acquaint himself 
with life and conditions in foreign countries, and it must seem at least 
questionable whether the average candidate will attain that standard 
of historical knowledge which is ‘necessary for his career’. 
All this implicitly assumes that the history he learnt at school 
embraced European, and was not limited to English, history. How 
‘far, as applied to the representative post-primary school in this 
country, is this postulate valid? It is, of course, true that European 
history is taught in most Public, grammar and secondary schools, 
but it is not true that a// the pupils who pass out of these schools 
have learnt the history of any country other than their own. For, 
thanks to a school-leaving examination system which allows the 
pupil to choose the disciplines he is to be tested in, European 
history need not be learnt by a boy who does not select this as 
one of his examination subjects. From an early ‘age he ‘specializes’ 
in a limited number of subjects with the one aim of eventually 
obtaining his ‘school-leaving’ or matriculation certificate. If he is 
fortunate to be able to pass on to a University, he will ‘specialize’ 
further in only one, or at the most two, of those subjects. Hence it is 
_ hot surprising that the proud holders of school-leaving and matricu- 
lation certificates—the latter ranking in the eyes of employers 
as the ne plus ultra in scholastic attainment—are often only half- 
educated; that it is possible for a person to graduate from a university 
and yet know nothing, for instance, of Marie Antoinette (a former 
student of mine, who had come down from Cambridge with second 
class honours in mathematics, averred that she had ‘never heard of’ 
Cleopatra, Sir Walter Raleigh or Marie Antoinette); that the ignorance 
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of the present, let alone the past, encountered among men and women 
in some branches of the Services verges‘on the abysmal.* 3 

It follows, then, that only if he has had a good school-grounding in 
European history can the prospective entrant to the Foreign Service 
reasonably be expected to acquire, within eighteen months’ of neces- 
sarily interstitial study, an adequately thorough knowledge of it. 
Without that grounding, this subject will be as new to him as (on 
our reversed assumption) economics, and his historical knowledge 
at the end of his studentship will, at the most, be sketchy and super- 
ficial. And in history, as in many another subject, a little knowledge 
may be a dangerous thing; for no one more so, perhaps, than the 
professional diplomatist. — 


It is time, now, to remove the assumption that the Foreign Service . 


candidate will have to cope with only one new subject in his studies 
abroad; that by the time he enters for the preliminary competitive 


entrance test he has already mastered not only two foreign languages — 


but either history or economics as well. For this assumption has not 
been valid at all in the case of the generality of candidates in the past. 
It applied to only 7.2 per cent of University graduates recruited to the 
Foreign and Consular Services combined during the last pre-war 
decade. There is no @ priori reason for assuming that it will apply 
to a higher proportion of entrants to the combined Foreign Service 
after the war. The great majority of competitors who enter the pre- 
liminary entrance test equipped with a virtually fluent knowledge of 
two foreign languages will have ‘read’ modern languages at the 
University; economics to them will be a completely .new discipline 
and their knowledge of modern European history will probably be so 
fragmentary that this subject too, will, to all intents and purposes, be 
a ‘new’ one. What, now, does this imply? It means that within a period 


* At a certain R.A.F. station a squad of men belongin, to one of the numerous 
sections of the ground staff were given a ‘general knowledge’ test. Only about half- 
a-dozen questions were asked, al pend. on the events of the moment. Most of 
the papers were returned blank and, notwithstanding that the test was set at the 
time of the second battle of Gusdalcanar, not a man could say what he knew of 
the Solomon Islands! 

Cf. Epucation, September 1942. Pp. 25-29 passim. This percentage 
figure is made up of 10 out of 71 university graduates recruited to the Foreign 
Office and Diplomatic Corps (exclusive of seven men who were fluent in two 
modern languages and specialized in Classics for their degrees) and 3 out of 108 
university men recruited to the Consular Service from 1930 to 1939. 
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of eighteen months they must master both economics and history. I submit 
that this would not be easy even if all their time and energies could 
be devoted exclusively to the concentrated study of these subjects 
and that, since the time at their disposal will have to be apportioned 
among competing demands made upon it, the task in question is quite 
impossible of fulfilment. The candidates will, indeed, ‘study’ economics 
and history, but the knowledge of either subject they will be able to 
acquire and assimilate in the course of their eighteen months travels 
in Eurove will—save in the case of men gifted with exceptionally 
acute and réceptive minds—be totally inadequate for the competent 
discharge of their responsibilities in the Foreign Service. © 

(iii) I come now, to the biggest crux of all—the study of foreign 
languages. 

If, at the time of his entry for the preliminary competitive entrance 
test a candidate is already proficient in two foreign languages, 
there is, clearly, no problem. Now, it is entirely reasonable to postulate 
that a fair proportion of all competitors seeking selection for the 
Foreign Service will be competent linguists*; some of these will 
have been brought up bilingually or have received part of their school- 
ing abroad or have travelled in foreign countries during their school 
and university vacations; others—and these the greater number— 
will have specialized in modern languages at the University. But it is 
neither reasonable, nor licit, to assume that a// entrants for the pre- 
liminary competitive entrance examination will know one other 
language, let alone two others, besides their native tongue. No doubt, 
there will be a few who can converse haltingly in French or German; 
others there will be who, though unable to converse, possess a suf- 
ficient vocabulary in one or the other (perhaps even both) of these 
languages for purposes of translation into English. But there will be 
others still who, notwithstanding their complete ignorance of any 
foreign tongue, will be ‘encouraged’ by the new regulations ‘to com- 
pete’ in the examination with a view to selection for the Foreign 
Service. It is this class of candidate in particular, and also the category 


* Cf. ADULT EDUCATION, Sept., 1942, p. 25. Over 62 per cent of the candidates 
1930 and 1939, were successful in the Consular Service examination, 
and roughly one-third of the number recruited to the F.O. and — Service 
during that period, had taken honours degrees in modern lan 
¢ Aided by more or less continuous recourse to a dictionary. 
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comprising those with but a minimal linguistic knowledge, which 
constitute our problem. 

Is it really feasible to expect a man not in the least conversant with 
any language but his own, or who at the most knows just enough 
to translate a foreign text into English, to acquire fluency ‘in at least 
two foreign languages’ during only eighteen months’ residence 
abroad? Granted, he may ‘study’ two languages on the Continent; 
but, unless quite exceptionally gifted linguistically, he will not, within 
the time in question, learn either language at all perfectly. A child 
might, indeed, be expected to do so; for it is well-known that foreign 
languages are easily ‘picked up’ in the course even of a brief sojourn 
abroad during childhood. But how many adults will, in a-~year-and-a- 
half, learn to speak and write fluently in two foreign languages? 
Assuredly only a very, very few. It may, perhaps, be objected that 
candidates are to be sent abroad only ‘to study’ two foreign languages 
and that they are not expected to acquire perfection in either of them. 
I submit that this viewpoint is quite untenable. A member of the 
Foreign Service nowadays must, as a matter of course, be able to 
converse in, to write, to translate from and into French and German 
with fluency and ease. A little knowledge, an imperfect knowledge, 
of either of these languages would surely be unbecoming, and might 
well on occasion be fatal, to a British diplomatist or consular officer 
to-day. What more painful to the ears is there than the average Eng- 
lishman’s pronunciation of French? What language is there so replete 
with grammatical pitfalls for the unwary foreigner as the German? 
No; a ‘study’ of these languages is not enough ‘for the career’ of our 
future diplomatists, unless its fruits are given time to mature in a word- 
perfect knowledge of both of them. And in the light of some years’ 
experience in teaching adults foreign languages, 1 am convinced that, 
at all events in the case of the average Englishman or woman, a mere 
eighteen months’ is totally inadequate for such maturity to be reached. 
To become fluent in two foreign languages—and my contention here 
is that entrants to the Foreign Service must be word-perfect in French 
and German—a very much longer period than eighteen months’ - 
study is necessary. The foundations of such fluency must be laid at 
school f and built upon progressively by foreign travel and continued 


} Taught cither by a native teacher or an Englishman who is a apeenine:d in 
the language and has lived abroad. 
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study during childhood and adolescence, so that by the time he 
comes to compete for admission to the Foreign Service the candidate . 
is as proficient in French and German as in English. That this is not 
asking for the impossible will be conceded by anyone familiar with 
the high standard of linguistic proficiency attained by most of the 
men who were recruited to the Foreign and Consular Services during 
the inter-war period. 

There is, moreover, a further reason why fluency in French and 
German should be demanded of all candidates seeking admission to 
the combined Foreign Service. That reason is that a knowledge of 
these two languages alone will in future no longer suffice for the 
career of members of that Service. After this war, Spanish and very 
conceivably Russian, will rank with French and German in iaportance 
in the day-to-day ‘business of diplomacy’. 

The reason for the enhanced importance of the Spanish language 
is not far to seek. One of the objectives in unifying the Consular 
Service with the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Corps is to increase 
the efficiency of the Foreign Service in assisting British foreign trade 
after the war. In face of the anticipated keenness of the competition 
which our export trade will encounter both from and in countries 
which already before 1939 were making rapid strides towards, and in 
which the impact of war has caused a considerable quickening of the 
pace of, industrialization, British overseas commerce will require 
all the advice concerning the opening of new markets and every active 
assistance in effecting such openings which our consular staffs in the 
four corners of the world are able to tender. A region in which the 
absorptive capacity for manufactures is large-and constantly expanding 
and in which the U.S.A. and Germany for a number of years before 
the war were competing much more effectively than Britain, is South 
America. If we are to hold our own in this potentially vast market 
after the war, it is vital not only that our export industries should be 
keyed-up to maximum efficiency and that our traders should evince the 
same alertness and ‘drive’ as their two great foreign rivals, but also 
that our Consulates should render the same help in placing British 
products as the Consulates of the U.S.A. and Germany gave, and 
will unquestionably continue to give, in ‘pushing’ the goods of their 
respective nationals. To do so, however, it will be essential for. 
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the staffs of our Consulates in the several South American republics 
to be proficient in the Spanish language and, since the personnel of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services will in future be interchange- 
able, this means, in effect, that every new entrant to the combined 
Foreign Service should have at least a good ‘working knowledge’ of 
Spanish. To anyone who speaks French well, the learning of Spanish 
will cause little difficulty. But apart altogether from this consideration 
and from the fact, also, that Spanish, not being one of the languages 
taught in our post-primary schools, could not well be made obligatory 
in an examination, this language ought not to be substitutable for 
German or French by candidates wishing to enter the Foreign Service. 
For though Spanish will become a more ‘universal’ language in the 
future than it has been in the recent|| past, it will not, at any rate in 
the foreseeable future, lessen the universality of either French or 
German. These two languages will without question remain as indis- 
pensable to the professional diplomatist as they have hitherto been. 
I suggest, therefore, that the language, or at all events one of the 
languages, to be studied during the travelling studentship period 
should be Spanish, proficiency in German and French being made 
a condition precedent to the award of such studentships and, hence, 
to selection for the Foreign Service. I shall revert to this recommenda- 
tion in section 3 below. For the moment, ‘let us leave it at that and 
sum up the results thus far reached. 

The conclusion to which the foregoing discussion has led is that 
the proposals to substitute for the pre-1939 Foreign Office and Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service examination schemes a preliminary 
competitive entrance test in which, as in the case of the examination 
for the Home and Indian Civil Services, foreign languages, history 
and economics will not be compulsorily prescribed, and to train 
selected candidates in these disciplines by the method of travelling 
studentships, tenable for eighteen months, are not proposals which 
an educationalist could commend as conducive to the proficiency of 
recruits to the Foreign Service in the several subjects ‘necessary for 
their career’. To the possible objection that, at the end of their student- 
ship period, ‘candidates will have to pass a qualifying examination in 
the subjects studied during that period’, the answer is that the majority 

|| In the historical sense of the word. 
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of the candidates will not, within the time in question, reach a quali- 
fying standard equal to that which should be set for prospective 
members of the Foreign Service. If the standard fixed in the examina- 
tion is as high as it ought to be, a large number of examinees will 
fail, with the results that not only will public funds have been wasted, 
but the Service will from time to time be more or less under-staffed— 
a consequence which, clearly, would be detrimental to its efficiency. 
If, on the other hand, the standard of qualification is set below the 
appropriate level, the proportion of examination failures, indeed, will ” 
be small, but that of failures in the Foreign Service will be large; and, 
in the long run, the efficiency of the Service would manifestly suffer 
much more from a numerically adequate, but qualitatively inadequate, 
personnel, than it would from the converse cause. Nor, in the final 
analysis, would a wastage of public funds be avoided, even though 
all candidates in successive years passed the qualifying examination. 
For the intellectual mediocrity on which a low qualifying standard 
in that examination would place a premium will, necessarily and 
inevitably, cause the cost of retiring before pensionable age, personnel 
who show themselves ‘unsuited for the higher posts’ to increase as the 
years go by. 

"3. The case against recasting the competitive entrance examination 
for the Foreign Service along the lines suggested in the White Paper 
is a very strong one also for reasons other than those adduced above. 

The proposal to award travelling studentships to successful candi- 
dates is wholly admirable. Their principal purpose, however, should 
be to enable prospective entrants to the Service to familiarize them- 

‘selves with conditions of life in as many countries as possible and to 
gain that breadth of vision which comes from foreign travel. Now 
this object is completely vitiated under the scheme of training laid 
down in the White Paper. For that scheme requires candidates to 
study abroad, ‘under due supervision, at least two languages, 
together with history and economics, and (to) acquire the necessary 
familiarity with life in countries other than their own.’ What will be 
the result? Clearly, that either the whole, or the greater part, of their 
eighteen months’ ‘travelling’ studentships will be spent by the candi- 
dates in two countries only, and that so much of their time will be 
taken up with book study that, after the claims of leisure and recreation 
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have been met, they will have little left in which thoroughly to 
acquaint themselves with ‘life’ in even those two countries. Even if 
only to ensure that the travelling studentship shall be devoted to 
travel, unencumbered by academic study, and—as a secondary con- 
sideration—that the State funds, out of which the cost of those 
studentships is to be defrayed, shall be put to optimal use—the sub- 
jects ‘necessary for the career’ of members of the Foreign Service, viz., 
French and Gerrnan, modern history and economics, should be taken 
up as obligatory subjects by all competitors in the entrance examina- 
tion for the Service. 

Nor is this all. Candidates should have acquired proficiency in these 
disciplines before they are given such studentships on the ground that 
without a training in them it is virtually impossible to study foreign 
countries. You can travel as a tourist anywhere in the world with the 
help of interpreters and without ever having set eyes on a history or 
economics book; but you cannot conceivably travel as a student of 
‘life in other countries’ unless you are able to establish direct verbal 
contact with the inhabitants and unless you have had some training in 
history and economics or, rather, economic sociology. One cannot, 
of course, be expected to learn all foreign languages; this is neither 
possible nor in the very least necessary. The only languages a good 
knowledge of which is indicated for the acquisition of ‘the necessary 
familiarity with life’ in European countries, at least, are French and 
German; for these are a means of communication throughout Europe. 
Moreover, with a command of these two languages, anyone with a 
linguistic bent will be able, in the course of three or four months 
sojourn in any of the Latin or ‘Germanic’ countries, to ‘pick up’ at 
least a rough-and-ready conversational knowledge of the language 
spoken there. Assuming that a successful candidate for the Foreign 
Service spends the whole eighteen months of his travelling studentship 
in Europe, and allowing three to four months as a sufficient time in 
which to become acquainted with anyone of the larger European 
countries—so that by the end of his studentship he will have sojourned 
in five or six of them—he would, thariks to his proficiency in French 
and German, acquire not indeed a fluent but a working, knowledge of 
‘at least three’ other European languages.t This, inter alia, should be 
one of the objects in view in insisting on ‘a high standard of qualifica- 
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tion’ in French and German in the open competitive entrance exam- 
ination. 

The importance of some knowledge of history and economics for 
the proper study of foreign countries is, surely, as self-evident as the 
need for proficiency in French and German. Without an historical 
training, the travelling student would lack both the foundation neces- 
sary for a critical study and appraisal of the political institutions of the 
countries he visits and that ‘sympathetic understanding’ of the mores 
of the peoples of those countries which historical study inculcates. 
And some grounding in the social sciences is indicated for the study 
of conditions of life in any region, since that study is essentially a 
sociological one. The acquisition of ‘the necessary familiarity with 
life’ in a country entails inquiry into social and economic questions 
' and industrial and labour conditions there, and without a training in 
economics such inquiry can be neither thorough nor methodical. 

There is, finally, a further reason why history, economics and 
French and German should not be ‘studied specially’ after the Foreign 
Service competitive entrance examination but should, as hitherto, be 
obligatory in that examination. In the past, new recruits for the F.O. 
and Diplomatic Service spent a one-year probationary period either in 
the Foreign Office or partly in the F.O. and partly in an embassy or 
legation abroad. The White Paper makes the very excellent suggestion 
that entrants to the combined Foreign Service shall spend only half 
their probationary year in the Foreign Office and the other half ‘in the 
study of economic industrial and social questions in other Government 
departments dealing with these affairs and in visiting centres of 
industry or in other suitable ways’, including ‘the study of labour 
questions’. This probationary period of ‘work in this country’ is to 
follow the qualifying examination held at the end of the studentship 
period. But it would surely be better if this sequence were reversed, 
so as to enable candidates ‘to acquire the necessary familiarity with life’ 
in their own countries before they proceed to acquaint themselves ‘with 
life in countries other than their own’. For they would then be able to 
compare and contrast conditons of life they encounter abroad witth 
t Viz. Italian, Spanish and either Dutch or one of the Scandinavian lan, 


the assumption being, of course, that Italy, Spain and Holland or Scandinavia are 
among the countries he has studied, which is only a reasonable assumption to make, 
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those at home; the experience they gained in the study of social, 
economic and labour questions in this country would help them in 
their study of analogous problems in foreign countries and the benefit 
they would derive from their travelling studentships would thus, 
clearly, be enhanced. The very nature of the ‘vocational training’ 
scheme proposed in the White Paper, however, precludes the possi- 
bility of the probation period preceding the travelling studentship. 
This would only be feasible if the ‘vocational subjects’ were made 
compulsory in the syllabus for the competitive entrance examination 
on the results of which candidates are selected. 

4- So much by way of comment on the proposed revision of the 
system of entry by open competitive examination. 

I turn, now, to the alternative method of entry proposed in the 
White Paper, the ‘method based mainly on selection’ (Method 2) 
which, in the first instance, is to be adopted for a trial period of ten 
years and is to be limited to recruitment for not more than 25 per cent 
of the vacancies occurring in the Foreign Service in any year. Like the 
new scheme of recruitment by competitive examination (Method 1), 
Method 2 is designed to ‘widen the field of selection’. Whereas, how- 
ever, the former method aims at this goal by making it possible for men 
without private means to acquire the knowledge of ‘foreign countries 
and foreign languages, of modern history and economics’ necessary for 
entrants to the Service, the latter method is designed ‘to secure the 
services’ of ‘men of character and ability who are not good examinees’ 
and ‘who might otherwise prefer to accept some post, outside Govern- 
ment service, which would depend not upon a written examination but 
upon personality and record’. Such candidates will be free to offer 
themselves for selection ‘on the basis of their records, of their showing 
before an interview board (at which they will be required to reach a really 
high qualifying standard) and of a written examination in the English 
subjects compulsory for Method 1’. If selected they will be awarded 
travelling studentships at the end of which they will, on the same terms 
as men recruited by open competitive examination, have to pass a 
qualifying test in two foreign languages, history and economics. It is 
not stipulated that entrants by Method 2 must be university graduates; 
all that is required is that they shall ‘have reached a certain educational 
standard’. What that standard is to be, is not specified. Finally, it will 
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be open to any candidate ‘to compete by either or both Methods in the 
same year’. 

Now Method 2 is, on any showing, altogether indefensible, even as 
an experiment. 

(i) If a person is a bad examinee there is no reason whatever why he 
should be expected to pass a written examination in English subjects 
with any greater ease than in others; if his ‘qualities do not show them- 
selves to advantage’ in a written examination in ‘non English’ subjects 
to-day, why should they show themselves to any greater advantage 
eighteen months hence? A person who is a bad examinee is so in all 
examinations, in all subjects, at all times. He cannot be ‘a bad examinee’ 
in a competitive, and ‘a good examinee’ in a non-competitive or 
‘qualifying’, examination; he cannot be a ‘bad examinee’ in some sub- 
jects and ‘a good’ one in others, nor ‘a bad examinee” in one subject 
to-day and ‘a good’ one in the same subject a year or two hence— 
unless, of course, the words ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in this context are synony- 
mous with success and failure respectively in an open competitive test, 
with knowing one subject and not knowing another, and not knowing 
one particular subject at one time but knowing it a little later. In that 
case, clearly, everyone is ‘a good examinee’ if he is successful in a com- 
petitive examination and ‘a bad’ one if he is not; ‘a good examinee’ in 
what he knows and ‘a bad’ one in what he does not know; ‘a bad 
examinee’ in a subject Jefore he has mastered it, but ‘a good’ one in 
the same subject after he has done so! But this is a ludicrous trifling 
with the meaning of terms; we cannot, like Alice, make words mean 
just what it pleases us to make them mean. A bad examinee is one who, 
though he may know a subject quite well, becomes nervous when his 
knowledge is tested under formal examination conditions, and is there- 
fore unable to do full justice to his erudition. The nature of the examin- 
ation, the type of examination subject and the moment in time at which 
the examination takes place are completely irrelevant to the definition 
of ‘a bad examinee’. 

Nor is this all. A person who is ‘a bad examinee’ in a written 
examination is likely to prove an even worse one in an oral test. If he 
becomes excited in a written examination, where he is given a wide 
option of questions which he can, within limits, answer at leisure in 
his own time, and where, above all, he is not being specifically and 
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continuously watched by anyone and is unknown to all around him as 
well as to the examiners, should any of these chance to enter the room, 
if he becomes unnerved under conditions such as these, how much 
more ‘flustered’ will he not become in confrontation with an interview 
board, who may ply him with questions which in a written examina- 
tion he would have eschewed, and who are constantly eyeing his 
every move and mannerism and weighing every word he utters? He 
who in such an examination can ‘reach a really high qualifying stan- 
dard’ is not a bad examinee and ought never to be allowed to plead 
exemption from a written examination, competitive or ‘qualifying’. 

The conclusion to which, therefore we are brought is quite obvious: 

either the candidates for whose benefit Method 2 is to be instituted are 
genuinely ‘not good examinees,’ in which case the condition that they 
shall pass a written examination of any kind and attain a really high 
qualifying standard in a viva voce test will manifestly defeat the very 
purpose for which that Method is adopted; or they are not genuinely 
bad examinees but poor intellects, in which case the whole argument 
of paragraph 17 is but a specious plea for admitting to the Service men 
who could not compete successfully in an open examination. In the 
former case they should, provided they can offer tangible and con- 
vincing proof of intellectual ability by records of their achievements, 
and are otherwise suitable for the Service, be admitted ‘on the basis of 
their records’ alone; in the latter case they ought never to be admitted 
at all. 
- (ii) Method 2 will pave a way of entry into the foreign Service for 
candidates of the latter type: men who are not genuinely “not good 
exaininees’ but simply inferior intellects; men who would be out- 
classed in the open competitive entrance examination; men, in short, 
who are intellectually unfitted for consular, commercial diplomatic 
or political diplomatic work. If there is any doubt at all about this, it 
can easily be allayed by appeal to the White Paper itself. 

The aim of Method 2 is to tilt the preference of men ‘who might 
otherwise prefer to accept some post, outside Government service, 
which would not depend upon a written examination but upon per- 
sonality and record’ in favour of a position in the Foreign Service 
by giving them the opportunity of entry to it without having to sit 
for the competitive entrance examination. Since, therefore, they have 
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not yet held any kind of post but come straight from school or 

University (and there is no stipulation that they must have had an 

academic training) the only record of proved ability such candidates 

can produce is their scholastic record. Now they are, by assumption, 

i ‘not good examinees.’ Hence that record will, to say the least, not be 
an impressive one. They may, to be sure, have won trophies for their 
schools and Universities at association and rugby football, cricket and 
rowing. But this is not the sort of ability which is required of, and 
ought to be sought in, entrants to the Foreign Service or, for that 
matter, any other branch of Government service. The ability which is 
needed is of the kind which answers to the question: What and how 
much do you know? not: What and how well do you play? A candidate 
whose record testifies only to. his proficiency at sport and games ought 
never to be preferred for any position of responsibility, either in or 
outside Government service. To have played cricket in the first eleven 
at school or college does not make amends for a vacuous head. And it 
is precisely to the former question that the records of the candidates 
admitted by Method 2 will be unable to furnish satisfactory answers: 
their record as sportsmen may be brilliant, but their scholastic record, 
the proof they can offer of intellectual merit, will be slender. 

Further, there is the provision that ‘a candidate will be free to com- 
pete by either or both of these Methods in the same year’. In other 

. words, a man who could not make his way into the Service through 
the front gate of the open competitive entrance examination may still 
have a sporting chance of sneaking in by the back door disked ‘entry 
based mainly on selection!’ What more conclusive evidence could be 
called to support the charge that the entrants by Method 2 will ‘not 
possess the necessary intellectual qualities’? 

(iii) It is urged in defence of Method 2 that it ‘is a/so designed to 
enable due weight to be given to the claims of character and person- 
ality as distinct from mere ability to pass written examinations’. On 
the face of it, this suggests the inference that under Method 1 ‘the 
claims of character and ability’ will not be adequately weighted. If this 
were correct, it would manifestly be a serious defect in that method. 
But it is hardly to be conceived that this inference should be right; for 

, no system of entry to a Service like the Foreign Service could ensure 

the selection of the right type of candidate unless, in addition to 
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erudition, it took full account also of candidates’ personal qualities.* 
Nor, of course, is there any question of the viva voce test which figured 
so prominently in the old examination scheme being eliminated in 
the new scheme proposed in the White Paper. Paragraph 19 provides 
that ‘in each part of the examination’—i.e. in the preliminary competi- 
tive entrance test before, and the qualifying examination after the 
travelling studentship period—‘candidates will have to qualify at an 
interview before ‘a board constituted by the Civil Service Commission 
with Foreign Service representation. The object of these interviews will 
be to assess the candidate’s personal suitability for the Foreign Service’ 
Clearly, therefore, under Method 1, not less than under Method 2, 
‘due weight will be given to the claims of character and personality’. 
The essential difference between the two Methods, in this regard, is 
that under the former ‘the claims of character and personality’ will 
have to be supported by proof of intellectual ability, whereas under 
the latter they will not have to have such backing. And herein lies the 
whole difference between a good and a vicious system of recruitment; 
between a system founded on solid merit of the candidates, and one 
based on favouritism and patronage. For the plea of ‘character and 
personality’ per se has ever been that which, en faute de mieux, patrons 
enter in behalf of the preferment of their protégés. 

It was the merit of the successive reforms of the system of recruit- 
ment for the Diplomatic Service from 1880 onwards progressively to 
have eliminated nepotism. Now, apparently, the last surviving shadow 
of the ancient method of ‘nomination’—the inoffensive preliminary 
Foreign Office Selection Board—is to disappear only to be replaced by 
a method of entry which revives the substance of the nomination 
system. British diplomacy after this war will indeed be poorly served 
if, even for only one decade, a quarter of the annual vacancies in the 
Foreign Service are to be filled by entrants of the hunting-shooting- 
and-fishing set; fine sportsmen, men of ‘character and personality’, 
altogether ‘jolly nice fellows’—but intellectual zeros. 

(iv) A word, finally, about the proposal to recruit ‘in exceptional 
cases’ ‘not more than two entrants a year above the normal age limit 


*Cf. A.E. June 1942, pp. 70-71. 
TMy Italics. 
$Cf. A.E. March 1942, pp. 117-121 passim. 
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(23) but not above the age of 30’ by selection based entirely on their 
‘record since completing their examination’. Provided that these cases 
are really exceptional, that such candidates are really ‘specially suitable 
for the Foreign Service’ and, above all, that their records do really 
constitute incontrovertible proof of ability and achievement, there 
is no cause for objecting to this method. But it will be necessary to 
make very sure that all these conditions are satisfied, otherwise this 
system of entry, like that based ‘mainly on selection’, will become 
nepotistic. 


The results of this inquiry into the White Paper’s proposals bearing 
on the reform of the system of recruitment and training for the 
Foreign Service can conveniently be summarized in the form of three 
principles on which that system ought to be based: 

(1) Recruitment of all junior personnel for the Foreign Service 
should be exclusively by open competitive examination.. 

(2) Two foreign languages — French and German—modern 
history and economics should be obligatory subjects in the com- 
petitive entrance examination for the Foreign Service. This exam- 
ination should be divorced from that for the Home and Indian 
Civil Services. 

(3) The ‘one year probationary period of work in this country’ 
should precede the eighteen months’ travelling studentship. The 
studentship period ought to be used for travel and the study of 
foreign countries and languages additional to French and German, 
not the study of academic subjects. 

In the second part of this article I shall endeavour to reconcile the 
second and third of these principles with the overriding aim, which . 
underlies the White Paper’s proposals, of widening the field of selec- 
tion so as to enable candidates from all social strata to compete for 
admission to the new Foreign Service. 
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Why not an International University? 
PROF. G. W. KEETON 


WO years ago I wrote a short pamphlet, The Case for an Inter- 

national University, in which I put forward a number of sugges- 
tions in connection with an idea which many persons and groups have 
advocated at intervals since the war of 1914-18. The pamphlet did not 
enter into details of organization and courses, since I thought at that 
time that they would be premature. Moreover, I was rather more con- 
cerned in 1941 with obtaining as general support as possible for the 
idea, and I was reluctant to initiate a discussion of details, since it was 
only reasonable to suppose that upon these there might be wide 
variations in point of view. 

Since the pamphlet appeared, I have been gratified by the steady 
stream of approval it has aroused, and by the number of suggestions 
relating to it which I have received from time to time. Bearing these in 
mind, and remembering also that far-reaching discussions concerning ' 
post-war education are now in progress, it would seem that the time 
has arrived to make some rather more specific proposals concerning 
an International University than I made in 1941. 

It is necessary in the first place to say what the proposal excludes. 
There are, I know, several different views upon the function of an 
International University, but, in my opinion, it can be achieved, at 
any rate within a fairly short space of time, only in the sphere of non- 
vocational education for the adult student. A professional colleague of 
mine suggested, after reading the pamphlet, that it might be made to 
include an International School of Law; but as soon as we began to 
consider how such an idea could be translated into reality, we found 
that the difficulties were so great that we were compelled to abandon 
it altogether. Obviously, vocational education must be linked with the 
needs of the profession it serves. When it is necessary to consider the 
widely-differing needs of the professions in different countries little 
is left of a plan for an international faculty beyond the desirability of 
educating say, lawyers of different countries for some part of their 
student career, whether undergraduate or post-graduate, in a foreign 
university, and English and other universities have been trying to 
extend facilities for this for the ablest of their students for many years. 
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There is also, of course, the immensely difficult problem of the extent 
to which the degrees or diplomas granted by an international faculty 
would receive professional recognition and would thus become a 
ground for exemption from professional examinations governing 
entrance to the practice of a profession. 

We must, therefore, exclude the whole question of vocational edu- 
cation from the proposals, and as a writer in a recent issue of ADULT 
EDUCATION rightly pointed out, there is very little education which is 
not vocational nowadays.* Altogether apart from this, however, I 
think we must exclude full-time university students from our scheme, 
at any rate gua university students, since it is clear, if the proposals for 
an International University were designed to embrace any considerable 
number of them, they would cut directly across the organization of 
studies in existing universities, and would involve very considerable — 
modifications, not only in courses of study, but also in the regulations 
and statutes of the universities themselves. 

Moreover, University students, in my opinion, are not the people 
we primarily wish to reach through an International University. It is 
obvious that everything which makes for a less insular outlook among 
students is a good thing, but university students are already favoured, 
as compared with the rest of the community, not only in having close 
at hand the means whereby they may acquire a broader outlook, if 
they wish to take advantage of them, but they also enjoy wider faci- 
lities for getting to know foreign students, and for foreign travel. On 
the other hand, we have on all sides to-day a recognition that our 
citizens—and not only our citizens, but those of post-war Europe 
and America—must be stimulated to take a greater interest in world 
affairs than they have ever done before. This theme, for example, runs 
through Professor Cavenagh’s excellent article, to which I have 
already referred, and it is emphasized again in Dr. Spencer’s article on 
Secondary Education and its Reform in the same issue. I would go 
farther, and say that we.are no longer free to choose, even if we wished 
to do so. The tide has already set strongly in favour of more and better 
. adult education. especially in public affairs, after the war. It is swelling 
to the proportions of a flood, as a result of the success and popularity 
of A.B.C.A. and other wartime developments in the Services, and 


*F, A. Cavenagh, The Training of Teachers, in “Adult Education,” December, 1942. 
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also as a result of strikingly rapid multiplication of discussion 
groups of all kinds reflecting increasing interest in post-war problems. 
In America, it is probably no exaggeration to say the movement now 
approaches the force of a torrent. Anyone who is connected with an 
organization interested in education in international affairs, as I am, 
will no doubt have been astonished by the frequency of applications 
from American organizations of all kinds, which are seeking to con- 
struct bibliographies, and, where possible, libraries to satisfy the ever- 
growing demands of American study groups, whilst the well-planned 
and ably directed American Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace is approaching this problem in an efficient and academically- 
sound manner on a national scale. 

The mere multiplication of discussion groups of this kind, though it 
testifies to rapidly-growing interest, is not of itself necessarily a good 
thing. It might very well become an obstacle to sound educational 
progress in the study of international affairs, for the promotion of 
peace, unless it is wisely handled. Not everyone who airs his views 
upon the state of Europe is worth listening to; nor is every book upon 
international affairs worth reading. Someone will have to do a very 
considerable amount of work indeed before international studies for 
adult persons are placed on a sound basis, and we must seek to place 
the politicians, with axes to grind, and the cranks with dangerously 
simple and plausible schemes for world improvement, in their proper 
place, whilst preserving a progressive outlook. But that is a very big 
problem which will require a good deal of discussion; though I think 
it is relevant to the scheme for an International University. 

It will probably be apparent that I regard this idea of an Inter- 
national University simply as a further experiment in non-vocational 
adult education. I would add, however, that I think it ought to be the 
crown of our labours, and that, if established, it would have a very 
important influence indeed upon the growth of world-solidarity after 
the present war. I regard its primary objectives as three: 

(1) The development of a sense of world citizenship; 

(2) The conduct of adult education under the most favourable 
conditions with reasonably prolonged and progressive courses in 
what might broadly be termed ‘world affairs’. 

(3) An organization through which ordinary persons may study 
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the main world problems of our age, and at the same time become 
more familiar with the cultures and habits of thought of different 
national communities. 

It is only when one looks at what actually exists, and at what is likely 
to exist in the immediate post-war period, that one realizes how easy it 
would be to take the further step forward, which would be necessary 
to create the International University of the type I have in mind. It is 
generally agreed, I think, that in the recent past this country has not 
had nearly enough collegiate institutions or educational settlements 
in large towns, and not nearly enough residential colleges, where 
adult students can be educated in the best possible environment. The 
two are in reality only different aspects of the same idea, for it will 
normally be from colleges or institutes of adult education in large 
towns that the students for residential colleges will be mainly recruited. 
Already, it is clear that energetic steps are being taken to multiply the 
numbers of both types of institution, and recent correspondence in 
The Times has seemed to hint that perhaps some of the historic man- 
sions of this country may in the future be available, through the 
National Trust, as residential colleges. for adult students. Inevitably, 
too, both types of institution will be compelled to pay increasing 
attention to world affairs. That will not only be the natural conse- 
quence of the lively interest of many adult students in these matters. It 
will also flow naturally from our desire to give the student that equip- 
ment in public affairs which we are generally agreed is necessary if 
democracy is to become a reality, and if the community as a whole is 
to have an informed and adult outlook upon national and international 
problems. It would, therefore, be no difficult matter to regard a few 
of the newer colleges of adult education, whether situated in large 
cities or whether residential, as forming the first constituent colleges 
of an International University, so that their development is condi- 
tioned by the general plan. Of course, if the experiment is to be 
successful, it would be necessary to provide for similar developments 
within the United Nations after the war. The best time to make such 
arrangements, I am convinced, is now, when the representatives of 
so many of them are in the country, and when it is comparatively easy 
to convene a conference of educational representatives, to work out a 
general scheme. Some of the United Nations have in the past made 
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greater progress in the sphere of institutional adult education than 
we have. 

We start, therefore, from a small number of institutes of adult 
education in large centres of population, which would normally be 
designed for persons employed during the day-time (although I do 
not exclude the possibility that some of these, with proper financial 
support, could make greater headway if they were partly residential), 
and from a similar number of residential colleges. These will have their 
counterparts in Europe, in America, and perhaps also in China. So far, 
they are merely so many units in national schemes of adult education. 
How can they become more? 

1. In the first place, gréater efforts must be made to provde facilities 
for workers to spend considerable periods of time (say, up to three 
months) abroad, for periods of study in foreign residential colleges. 
Prior to 1939, several of our residential colleges, and in particular, 
Coleg Harlech, had always a number of foreign students. The quota 
ought to be considerably increased in colleges forming part of the 
International University. That can be done by grants, by travelling 
scholarships, and by increased emphasis upon the value of time spent 
abroad in such a college as a qualification for posts in trade unions, in 
the teaching profession, or connected with the social services. 

A separate question would be the organization of conferences and 
summer schools which are international in personnel, as well as in 
subjects studied. A well-organized summer conference, for example, 
might be preceded by round-table and discussion groups through a 
substantial part of the previous session, in the constituent colleges and 
institutes of the International University, so that each college sending 
a delegation would have at its disposal a great deal of valuable material, 
representing very considerable effort amongst students from many 
countries. Obviously, such conferences would not only give an Inter- 
national University coherence. They would also be a powerful 
factor in building up international goodwill, whilst they would give the 
University an important place in the cultural life of the countries to 
which it extended. It need hardly be emphasized that it could very well 
develop with the steadily-extending idea of the United Nations as a 
permanent organization for peace. 

2. Quite plainly, adult education tends to reflect the national pecu- 
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liarities of the country in which it exists. It is an excellent thing that 
this should be the case, but it is also necessary that there should be 
some adult education institutions which take an even wider view. One 
would therefore expect to find provision made in an International 
University for the exchange of an important proportion of the teaching 
staffs for periods of a session at least. Language problems would 
naturally prevent exchanges from ranging too widely, but this is the 
main difficulty, as the flexibility of curricula for adult education would 
permit an easy adaptation to suit the attainments and studies of the 
visiting tutor. Such exchanges would have the very highest educational 
value, for they would stimulate interest in the culture, outlook, institu- 
tions and policy of the foreign tutor’s native country, and they would 
do something to recreate that spirit of educational unity which was 
such a striking feature of mediaeval Europe. If the University also 
organized conferences of teachers of adult education, this spirit of 
unity would be strengthened still further. It should be pointed out 
that the various national and dominion Institutes of International 
Affairs which now exist, and the Institute of Pacific Relations have 
developed, for a different class, something of the organization which 
I have in mind, as far as this part of the International University’s 
functions are concerned, although the activities of these institutes are 
directed to political, rather than to educational ends. It need hardly be 
emphasized what a valuable training the preparation of material for 
international conferences can be. 

3. I think the International University should contain a wists 
research staff, engaged in research in the main educational and social 
problems of the day, in their international aspects. The products of 
their investigations might be made available, through monographs, 
through periodicals, or through special lectures at the constituent 
colleges, and it might also be that such a staff would be the appropriate 
body for the preparation of study material which constituent colleges 
could make available to scattered and informal study groups, rather in 
the way that A.B.C.A. Bulletins or material prepared by the American 
Commission for the Organization of the Peace is made available to-day. 

4. The question of what should be taught in colleges and institutes 
forming the International University is not one that can be discussed 
in great detail, since altogether apart from the general desirability of 
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avoiding standardization in adult education, it is clear that widely 
differing local and national conditions, will necessitate variations in 
methods of curricula. It may be suggested, however, that all the insti- 
tutions should be concerned with the teaching of subjects closely 
related to international affairs, democracy, and social justice. If it be 
argued that democracy must be lived and not taught, and that social 
justice is an ideal, not a subject, I would whole-heartedly concur, but 
I would also add that the study of the national institutions of those 
countries which have made a success of democracy has quite clearly a 
considerable value for those who are seeking to apply it, and that the 
study of what has caused wars and revolutions in the past may con- 
ceivably be valuable guides to the avoidance of them in the future. 
Beyond this, there is obviously an immensely important and wide 
field for extended adult education in the consideration of social organ- 
ization, of colonial questions, of the development of Latin-America, 
of the cultures and aspirations of the various nationalities of Europe, 
and of the Far Eastern problem. At present we have done little more in 
adult education than scratch the surface in any of these fields of activity, 
because adult education itself was relatively unorganized, and the 
available facilities were very limited. I would like to see ordinary men 
and women encouraged to devote themselves for a fairly extended 
period to the study of a group of linked problems. Thus, a person who 
wished to dip a little more deeply into the problems of Europe might 
be made familiar with the techniques of economics and diplomacy, he 
might be given some fairly detailed instruction in European history, 
and he might then be encouraged to settle down to an investigation of 
stich a problem as, for example, Danubian federation, or the civiliza- 
tion and probable future development of the U.S.S.R. He would 
obviously not find the arswers to all the questions which would arise 
in a short space of time, and the inquiry might lead to conclusions, or 
even to subjects of study, different from those originally planned, but 
one of the strengths of adult education is that it is not tied to an 
examination syllabus, and obviously the possibility of spending some 
time in a college in the area which the student himself is studying would 
be of first importance. ; 

~ If such an educational outlook prevailed, it is easy to see the value 
of a collection of colleges, linked by a general plan. Quite clearly there 
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would be specialization, particularly among the residential colleges, 
and a student could be encouraged to extend, not only his studies, but 
his range of contacts, by periodic residence in a college in which his 
own subjects of study received special attention. Between such visits, 
he would normally be a student at a non-residential college of the 
University. 

5- The final point requiring brief notice is that of organization. It 
will be apparent from what has been written above that the organiza- 
tion of the International University should be on a federal basis. I think 
it should also be capable of extending to new colleges and institutes 
which might from time to time apply for admission, provided that the 
new colleges conformed to general requirements relating to financial 
stability, status of the teaching staff, nature of the subjects taught, and 
accessibility to foreign students and staff. General policy and adminis- 
tration should be in the hands of a federal council including repre- 
sentatives of all the constituent colleges. Such a body would be a 
suitable authority, not only to preserve organic unity among the 
separate colleges, but also to attract the financial support of any inter- 
national authority which might be established after the war, as well 
as of those public trusts which the philanthropy of their creators has 
established for the purpose of promoting world peace and international 
co-operation. 


The Future of German Youth 


REINHOLD ARIS 


ROM the day the Nazi leaders decided to wrest power from the 

weak hands of the leaders of the German Republic they realized 
the truth of that German proverb which says that he who has the 
youth behind him holds the keys to the future. It was for this reason 
that the Nazis, masters in every kind of propaganda, have always 
taken particular care in supervising and ordering the mental develop- 
ment of the young generation. It is true that the process of indoctrina- 
tion never stops in totalitarian Germany, but the Nazi leaders have 


always felt that if the foundations of the Nazi Weltanschauung are laid : 


during the most impressionable years in the life of a boy or a girl, 
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the rest is comparatively simple. Dr. Ley, the leader of the German 
Labour Front, was therefore quite right when he said: ‘From the 
cradle to his deathbed the German is under our control’. The German 
is not only under the all-pervasive control of Nazi ideas during the 
whole of his life, he is also rigidly excluded from any contact with any 
ideas which might be considered as alien or even indifferent to the 
Nazi creed. Every child has to join one of the various youth organiza- 
tions and indeed outside the State Youth there is no life possible for 
the German child in the Third Reich. The part played by the parents 
in the mental development of their children is very small, partly 
because they have become indoctrinated themselves, partly because 
they do not dare to counteract the influences to which their children 
are subjected in school or Hitler Youth. 

In consequence of these well known and often quoted facts, which 
could easily be amplified, it has almost become a commonplace in 
all discussions on the German problem to say that the German youth 
is hopelessly poisoned and that the future of Europe and indeed the 
world is black and depressing until the whole generation has either 
died off or has been dis-educated or re-educated or whatever we might 
called this process of mental transformation. There is little doubt 
that as long as the obnoxious ideas and ideals of the Nazi leaders remain 
an active force in the minds of Germany’s youth; they will present 
a very grave danger to Western civilization, to which they are patently 
and inexorably opposed. It is therefore of primary importance that 
we should gain a clear picture of the genesis of these ideas before we 
attempt to cure the state of mind of which they are the symptoms, just 
as an alienist will try to gain an insight into the mental history of 
his patient before he even attempts to diagnose the nature of his 
mental disorder. 

Nazism is a disease, but it is just as well to state one fact already 
at this present juncture: it is a disease which is not confined to Germany 
and its causes must be sought in that very organism of Western 
civilization which Nazism seeks to annihilate. Unless we find and 
destroy these deeper causes all discussion will remain hopelessly 
academic and unreal. But as the crisis of Germany’s youth is at the 
same time our own crisis it becomes doubly important to study it in 
all its ramifications. 
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There are few who can deny that we live in a time of gigantic 
crisis. Indeed for the past thirty or fifty years there have been thinkers 
in almost all the civilized countries who have spoken of that crisis 
or whose writings have even aggravated it. Before the last war much 
of it was latent, the enormous’ technical and economic development 
of Western civilization deceived many people and made them forget 
that there were powerful and destructive forces at work. Social 
tension grew, the masses of the industrial countries, themselves a 
product of the Industrial Revolution, were dissatisfied with their share 
in the distribution of wealth and were no longer content with their 
place in a divinely regulated order. The first World War abruptly 
ended a whole epoch of progress and easy-going optimism and made 
it quite clear—although only very few saw it at the time—that the 
period of expansion was over and that Western civilization had been 
given an almost superhuman task, that of subjecting the powerful 
forces of modern industry to moral control. During the nineteenth 
century and right up to 1914 man had been so busy making money 
and releasing and controlling the forces of nature that he had com- 
pletely forgotten to control himself. The moral order perhaps best 
expressed by the mediaeval cathedrals had gone and the individual 
had been freed from all the shackles of mediaeval society, to be con- 
fronted by the much more inexorable tyranny of money and the 
machine. In almost all spheres of human activity materialism became 
the predominant tone and the result was that in many minds an 
attitude grew up which can only be described as cynical and nihilistic. 
These men began to suspect that all moral values on which Western 
civilization was based were nothing but shams and that the whole 
of life was merely a struggle for the survival of the fittest, a process 
in which the stronger subject and control the weaker. Nietzsche in 
Germany was perhaps the best known representative of this moral 
Darwinism and his influence on nihilistic and sceptical thought in 
Europe is incalculable. 

The first World War was not only itself an outcome of this moral 
crisis, it also aggravated it by creating a host of new social and eco- 
nomic problems. One of its most deplorable results perhaps was the 
_ absence of clear-headed and far-sighted leaders, who were urgently 
required for the tasks of reconstruction but who had been killed off 
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during the struggle. There is little doubt that the men who were 
responsible for the settlement of Versailles had no conception of the 
seriousness of the situation and in spite of their rearrangement of the 
map of Europe and their half-hearted toying with such a revolutionary 
conception as the League of Nations, they were predominantly 
interested in re-establishing and maintaining the status quo. Although 
most of the belligerent countries underwent a period of serious 
economic and social unrest as the result of the war, it was in Germany 
that its effects were most strongly felt. There not only an old political 
and social order was swept away, but as the masses in Germany had 
_ never had any experience of self-government and there had never 
been a democratic tradition, a vacuum was created in which the 
individual found himself helpless and bewildered. 

It is a well-known fact that youth in times of fundamental change 
tends to become restless, not only because in such times old values 
disappear, but because there seems so much scope for trying out new 
ideas. A revolution offers many opportunities to those who in normal 
times would have been fully absorbed by the humdrum tasks of 
daily life and in particular it attracts those who have an adventurous 
disposition. German youth had been on the move for some time before 
the last war; in many of its representatives there had grown up the 
conviction that most of the values in which their elders beiieved were 
wrong and futile and that the time had come to set up and to realize 
new ideals. It is true that much of their thought was immature and 
muddle-headed, but there is no doubt that the Youth Movement 
which developed during the years immediately before the war con- 
tained elements of genuine enthusiasm and idealism. 

It was significant, however, that the leaders of this Youth Pe 
ment were much clearer about the things which they opposed and dis- 
liked than about what they wanted to see put in their place. Perhaps 
their attitude can best be described as anti-bourgeois, that is to say, 
they disliked the middle-class attitude of their parents, who seemed to 
be only intent on making money and to lead a life that was rigidly 
confined by narrow conventions and traditions. These young people 
felt that the air in the typical middle class home had become intoler- 
ably stuffy and they wanted to open the windows even if they had to 
break a certain amount of glass in order to let in the fresh air. They 
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became vaguely and emotionally opposed to the economic order of 
capitalism, but their rather naive socialism expressed itself in a haughty 
contempt for the money bags rather than in any revolutionary action. 
They revolted against the soul-killing life in the big industrial towns 
and tried to bring beauty into their lives by rediscovering the country- 
side. Walking and cycling became something like a religious cult and 
although people laughed and joked about these boys and girls who 
preferred to spend their spare time in the country instead of in town 
‘pubs and music halls, the movement grew and undoubtedly did some- 
thing to counteract at least some of the pernicious influences of modern 
industrialism. 
Walking and cycling, however, even if undertaken by whole groups 
of enthusiastic boys and girls, is not a substitute for a political or 
religious creed. On the contrary, in one of its aspects it was nothing 
but a form of escapism and many of the young people who debated 
the problems of life in their youth hostels and round camp fires were 
quite aware of this. Life in the Youth Movement had brought a breath 
of fresh air into their lives, but it had given them no guidance as to 
how they were to change the whole of their lives and the future 
seemed just as bleak as before, perhaps, even more so after their 
excursion into the realms of adventure and beauty. What they wanted 
was faith, faith in something that was bigger than themselves and which 
would make life appear ordered and beautiful. For centuries religion 
had answered that need in V/estern civilization and now there seemed 
" «0 be nothing to take its place. Patriotism, the belief in one’s country 
and race, seemed to be the only sentiment that could give one that 
sense of security, that feeling of ‘togetherness’ by which the awful 
isolation of the individual in the machine age can be overcome. 
. The German Youth Movement became intensely patriotic and the 
veneration for everything German, landscape, music, song, archi- 
tecture and poetry assumed definitely religious forms. In submerging 
his personality in the greater and mysterious unity of the nation, the 
young German hoped to overcome that haunting loneliness resulting 
from a spiritual crisis which had destroyed all the old patterns without 
providing a new one. It was not surprising that in that emotional 
atmosphere there grew up a cult of hero worship which often showed 
unhealthy and sometimes even criminal tendencies. It was in the 
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Youth Movement that the leader principle was born, as certain power- 
ful and colourful personalities began to exert their influence over the 
weaker ones. None of these leaders, however, was capable of giving 
direction to the whole movement and very few tangible results 
emerged from the romantic mass meetings where enthusiastic boys 
talked a good deal of nonsense about the mission of German youth, 
while the world was just preparing itself for the tremendous drama 
of the first World War. 

If economic conditions had remained fairly normal and the masses 
of the people had been assured of work, this spiritual crisis would 
most probably never have produced far-reaching results. Most of 
these restless young people would have settled down in their jobs 
and forgotten all about their enthusiastic attempts to reshape the 
world. The post-war period, however, completely shattered the 
foundations on which the economic order of the world was based 
and the impact of that crisis was particularly severe in defeated 
Germany. Unemployment on an unprecedented scale created a sense 
of hopelessness and defeatism which undermined the whole social 
and moral structure of the nation. The inflation put the finishing 
touches to this process and by 1923 Germany indeed resembled a mad- 
house in which even the comparatively sane had lost all sense of 
proportion. In this process of disintegration the old bourgeois world 
disappeared, the values on which it had been based, the virtues of 
thriftiness and moderation, had become quite meaningless and an 
orgy of cynicism and vice swept over Germany. In the midst of this 
maelstrom floated the individual, helpless and frightened and expecting 
to be drowned any minute. 

The German Youth Movement, which had always shown tendencies 
to split as a result of personal quarrels and intrigues, lost all cohesion 
during the years of economic collapse, as was bound to happen in 
a movement which had never developed a clear-cut philosophy and 
had, intellectually speaking, always lived from hand to mouth. On the 
contrary, German Youth began to reflect all the different antagonisms 
of German politics. The movement ceased to be a movement of youth 
as such and split into a number of appendices of the various political 
parties. Even the religious organizations ranged themselves behind the 
parties and thus youth faithfully reflected the growing political tension 
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of German society. It was precisely this situation which gave the 
National Socialist leaders their chance, just as a noxious germ, to 
employ once more a medical metaphor, successfully attacks an 
organism which has been seriously weakened beforehand. 

The Nazi leaders appealed to that mystical and highly emotionel 
patriotism and developed its aggressive and intolerant aspects. The 
individual was no longer a member of a national group with certain 
values and traditions to be treasured and cultivated, he became the 
member of a chosen race which is superior to all others. Race became 
a corpus mysticum and it mattered comparatively little that the whole 
conception was from a scientific point of view untenable and un- 
supported by the leading anthropologists of the world. It satisfied 
an emotional need, it provided the individual with an ‘ersatz’ religion 
in the exciting ritual of which he could find refuge. The racial myth 
stands condemned in the court of reason as a gigantic mass illusion, 
but unfortunately that court had lost its jurisdiction in Germany. 
Nazism is a rebellion against reason, which seemed merely to have 
raised problems without ever answering them. Life was not reasonable, 
it was cruel and ruthless and thinking seemed to have led people only 
deeper and deeper into the morass. The intellectual who talked and 
argued, but never acted, became suspect, as did such ideals as justice 
and democracy. Were they not merely smoke screens behind which 
powerful forces had entrenched themselves? Was Nietzsche not right 
when he taught that Christianity was dope for weaklings and when 
he had set before their eyes the ideal of the strong individual, the 
superman? The Nazis made very clever use of that vaguely anti- 
capitalist feeling which had existed in the Youth Movement. They 
identified the Jew with the capitalist and thus diverted the interest of 
the people from the big controllers of monopoly capital who had 
financed and backed the Nazi Party and who very rarely were Jews. 
There had always been a certain anti-semitic tradition in Germany 
and it was not difficult for Hitler to play on it; indeed it would be no 
exaggeration to say that if there had been no Jews in Germany Hitler 
would have had to invent them as a useful object for the vague but 
vicious aggressiveness that was in the minds of many Germans. 

Hitler also appealed to the militarism which had always been 
strong in a country which rightly or wrongly had always considered 
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itself surrounded by powerful enemies. Life in the army under stern 
discipline offered to them what many were longing for, an escape from 
the awful responsibility of thinking for themselves and it offered them 
what the drab life of crisis-stricken Germany could not offer—excite- 
ment and adventure. Hitler owes his amazing success as a magnet 
for the masses to his ability to appeal to the deepest and most powerful 
emotions in man. Amongst these are the lowest, which at the same 
time are the most common of all, fear and hatred. It must, however, 
be remembered that he also appealed to some of the finest and most 
valuable qualities in man, to his readiness to forget himself and to sacrifice 
himself to his ideas. It is one of the greatest tragedies of mankind that 
these sacrifices are being made for such foul ideas as the superiority 
of brutal force and the revival of tribal superstitions, but it would 
be folly to forget that Nazism has evoked a sense of devotion which 
gives it tremendous strength. The best soldier has always been the 
one who is devoted to his cause and he can only be beaten by soldiers 
who oppose him with the same firm belief in their own cause. 

Fascism has often been explained as the attempt of the powerful 
controllers of monopolies to protect their position against the danger 
of social revolution and there is no doubt that in Italy and in Germany 
these groups nursed Fascism and helped it into power. This, however, 
is only part of the truth and those who see only this part are in danger 
of misunderstanding and misinterpreting the nature of the present 
crisis. It is true that without the financial help and political support 
of the industrialists and militarists Hitler would never have attained 
power, but on the other hand these men would never have bothered 
about him had he not had the enthusiastic support of large sections of 
the German people. This support became stronger as the economic 
crisis grew more virulent and if we record in a statistical graph the 
rise in the number of unemployed and the number of Ned votes, we 
find that the two lines run exactly parallel. 

Nazism, however, cannot be explained or understood merely by 
referring to the economic crisis, even if it is true that without it it 
would never have assumed such fatal dimensions. The question 
still remains: why did people respond to that crisis in this peculiar 
way and in no other? The answer is because the germs of Fascism are 
in our constitution. There are many men and women today who 
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are haunted by fear and full of aggressiveness and they are to be 
found in all countries. Anybody who loves power more than human 
beings, who believes in force as the arbiter of human fate is a Fascist 
and as long as we do not remove the causes of fear and aggressiveness 
we shall have Fascism and we shall be responsible for it. 

The world in general and Europe in particular was haunted by 
fear, fear of want and fear of war and everywhere people watched 
how statesmen and nations constantly betrayed the ideals to which 
they paid lip service. Was the League of Nations not constantly 
betrayed by those who had told the world that the last war had been 
fought to end war? Had these men who had promised-to make the 
world safe for democracy done anything to make democracy a reality? 
Was it so surprising that in a sceptical and cynical age people reverted 
to the belief in force? 

What then is to be done? What are the leaders of the United 
Nations going to do with the misguided German youth? How are they 
going to destroy German militarism and prevent another disaster? 
The answer is very simple and yet immensely complicated. It can be 
summed up in one sentence: let us cure the crisis of our civilization 
and we shall cure that ghastly disease which we know by the name of 
Nazism. Let us build a world in which we have learned to control 
the power of money, in which there is social justice and genuine 
collective security and where above all there is hope and faith again. 

There must be punishment, just and stern punishment for the 
unspeakable crimes committed or sanctioned by the Nazi leaders, 
there must be international control of armament factories arid heavy 
industries and Germany may have to be occupied for a number of 
years, if only in order to prevent anarchy. But all this is not enough 
nor can it be a final solution. The German people must not only be 
taught the lesson that war does not pay, but also the vital lesson that 
co-operation is the only solution to our economic troubles. There 
has been a great deal of loose talk about educating the German people 
by sending over teachers, but it must not be forgotten that unless 
that re-education comes from within it will not be of much avail, 
quite apart from the question of who is going to undertake that task. 
It has been suggested that the refugees might go back and undertake 
the job, but most of them would be-quite unsuited for this task as 
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their hearts are understandably enough filled with hatred and hatred 
is a bad teacher. Nor would most of them be willing to go back. 
It may be advisable and even necessary to revise the school books, 
but it would not be a bad thing if the school books of all nations were 
revised by international committees of educationists and psychologists 
with a view to promoting international understanding. 

There are men who talk of the decline of the west and the impending 
end of our civilization, there are many who say cynically that the out- 
come of this war will not be materially different from that of the last 
one. That is rank defeatism and just as criminal as to suggest that 
such -an evil thing as Nazism can prevail. All the problems which 
beset our age, unemployment and insecurity, economic nationalism 
and lack of co-operation are not sent by God, they are man made and 
can and must therefore be solved by man. Nazism will be defeated 
precisely because our civilization is still strong and is most probably 
entering an entirely new phase. We live in the midst of a world revo- 
lution without parallel and in that revolution the German problem is 
but one amongst many, perhaps not even the most important or diffi- 
cult one. Revolutionary times give scope for revolutionary measures 
and there is no doubt that ours is a tremendous responsibility. We have 
the chance to hammer out a new order, but if we fail we shall go under 
and barbarism will prevail in a dark and despondent world, even 
though Hitlerism be defeated. 


Front Line College 


JOHN BROWN, ARMY EDUCATIONAL CORPS 


EW people, apart from professional educationists and soldiers, 
know of the great results achieved by the Army Educational 
Corps between 1919 and 1939. 

The work of the Corps is necessarily of a non-spectacular nature, 
and its personnel are invariably of that modest competent type that 
avoids limelight. But tens of thousands of men were brought up to 
school certificate standard from very small beginnings through A.E.C. 
efforts. In the British Army on September 30th, 1936, no fewer than 
110,238 men held the 2nd class education certificate. The outbreak of 
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war put a period to some A.E.C. work, personnel being diverted to 
more urgent duties, but in recent months the corps was greatly ex- 
panded and is quietly making important experiments in adult educa- 
tion, which recall the Canadian Field University of 1917-18. One of 
the most important of these experiments is being made in Dover, of 
all places—the ‘front line town’, as the American reporters have 
christened it. This is nothing less than the organization of a college 
open to all service men and women in the garrison area, staffed, so far 


as instructors are concerned, by service folk of all ranks who give up . 


their spare time and are unpaid. Most of the tutors are honours gradu- 
ates and the standard of instruction is high. 

Warrant Officer Pashley, of the A.E.C., Major W. J. Knott, and 
Colonel H. H. Joseph were the first to see the possibilities of expanding 
Dover’s facilities. For although the local voluntary services make 
great efforts to cater for the spare time of the garrison, there was a 
considerable minority of dissatisfied young people, who were thinking 
in terms of a planned future rather than cheap entertainment. 

Everyone who has seen men in uniform hanging aimlessly about 
the streets at week-ends in country towns must realize the position. Not 
all of these men want education, of course, most of them would strongly 
resent the idea. And compulsory methods are unpopular, even when 
justified by results. 

In Dover the founders of the new college went about things 
quietly and methodically. There were no committees, public meetings, 
or publicity. Had there been, the idea would have been killed early 
on, in all probability. W.O. Pashley had many anxious weeks of hard 
and discouraging work before his idea gained many supporters. 

First of all—premises. 

There are many empty houses in Bonini town has suffered 
scores of shellings and over 2,500 air-raid warnings, and about two- 
thirds of the population have been evacuated. So it was possible to 
requisition a 40-roomed building in a good class street in the middle 
of the town. The blitz scars were repaired by voluntary effort, and the 
Welfare Officer, Colonel Medlicott, M.P., provided some substantial 
help. 

The Y.M.C.A. was approached and installed a canteen and staff, 
and furniture, besides much other useful help. Mr. Barker, the Educa- 
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tion Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., came down to Dover to see the 
College and became an enthusiastic disciple. 

Leading lights of the Dover garrison were invited. Some of the 
men were surprised to find a very unmilitary atmosphere, for the 
furnishings and colour schemes are very modern and comfortable, and 
it is an unwritten law at the college that rank is abandoned on entering 
the hall. 

A few of the ‘practical men’ who have opposed every cultural 
advance throughout our history, were quick to prophesy ‘waste of 
money’—‘bally rot—teaching them embroidery next’—‘nobody will 
go’—‘thing will be a white elephant’-—‘what they want is soldiering, 
not nonsense about education’. Inevitably they were proved wrong. 

Next—teachers. It was common knowledge that the Dover garrison 
included dozens of men with years of experience as teachers and tutors 
in schools and colleges. Then there were men with no special academic 
qualifications, but experts in their own lines, such as handicraft, 
woodwork, and metalwork. 

All men approached volunteered—that is one of the finest features 
of the Dover experiment. A local headmaster, who was throughout 
confident of the scheme’s success, visualized the emergence of a social 
survey and reconstruction group, which could achieve results worth _ 
recording. Today this group—a large one—holds regular weekly 
discussions of a very high standard and has an ambitious programme 
of industrial and social study for 1943-4. 

A roll of teachers having been compiled, with exhaustive details 
of their movements and probable off duty nights, a most complicated 
task—the list of classes available was not circularized. For this was to 
be no ordinary school, with education laid on like police and plumb- 
ing. An experiment on mass observation lines was conducted with 
a thousand men and women in the services, who were asked what 
subjects interested them. Handicrafts came high in the list, so several 
woodwork and metalwork classes were arranged, tools and materials 
being provided by the Army. There was a big demand for motor 
engineering, electricity, shorthand, book-keeping and wireless 
instruction. Fortunately, Dover was rich in such specialists. Then 
languages—French, as expected—German, many of the men having 
visions of big jobs in the army of occupation on the strength of this. 
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And Russian! This sounded difficult, but a teacher was available, and 


two reserves, with long residence in Russia to back them! 

Economics, mathematics—classes in these subject were expected. 
But the large demand for ‘highbrow’ music was unexpected. An 
§.0.S. was sent out for records and a good gramophone. Contact 
was made with E.N.S.A., and soon there was a regular weekly pro- 
gramme, advertised beforehand to the local units. Even Stravinsky, 
never considered a composer of ‘popular’ appeal, drew 35 listeners 
for his record recital. 

On the opening night, which was preceded by no blare of trumpets, 
there was a rush to register by scores of students, and a host of new 
problems arose. There was a big demand for a library and Kent 
County Library were able to fill this by supplying over a thousand 
new books. A young navy man volunteered to card index the books 
and act as librarian. Then one of the biggest difficulties in the army is 
to get any quiet. People who are accustomed to quiet at home find this 
one of the biggest trials of all. Quiet rooms were provided both for 
serious study and for people with less urgent needs. A writing room 
was opened, and the daily and weekly newspapers supplied, also the 
latest available copies of United States and various United Nations’ 
papers. 

A class in air navigation, which was to prepare the glider pilots 
to-be, was run by a former civil pilot now in the army, and chaplains 
of various denominations came to give their advice, should it be 
required. 

A local sergeant-major, who had been a dramatic producer, was 
encouraged to come along and train a drama group, which is very 
enthusiastic. The producer, who has a cynical and critical working 
manner in the best Hollywood traditions, is very hard on his protégés, 
but they appear to thrive on the treatment. Long term plans for play 
production are being drawn up. An orchestra which was inspired by 
and has been running with the help of various personnel of the college 
is now performing every week at local halls in aid of charities, service 
concerts, etc. It was very soon obvious that a Director of Studies was 
needed for the college, and the army made a very suitable choice in 
Dr. C. H. Philips, M.A., a young officer of the A.E.C. with a brilliant 
record of research work in India and the author of several standard 
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works. Widely travelled, Lieut. Philips, in normal times, is a lecturer 
at the School of Oriental Studies, London University, and also occu- 
pied an important post at the University of Calcutta. He was thus 
able to handle the problems created by the three services and the 
foreign students with efficiency. Many Poles are shy of airing their 
English in a class, and the Danes, Dutch and Norwegians need a 
welcome and encouragement. 

It was necessary to organize conducted tours of the area for U.S. 
and Canadian servicemen, and here the college was fortunate in 
getting the services of a local antiquarian (now Bombardier) who 
seems to know everything that has happened in Kent since Caesar 
described the Druids in his commentaries. 

One Corporal, who is a skilled engineer, conceived the idea that 
there must be a big demand for a household job course. How many 
men know how to replace a fuse; paper a room; whitewash a ceiling; 
fix burst water pipes; lay linoleum; put new washers on taps, or solder 
a frying pan? The answer is—not many, as every woman knows. 
This class which is growing slowly, is strongly approved by the 
woman’s services. The Y.M.C.A. workers have provided a darning 
and knitting service, which has proved a great boon. 

Officers, privates and N.C.Os. sit down together in the classes 
on a basis of complete equality, and the instructor himself may be 
a private, as in the sketching class. The people who thought that such 
an arrangement*could not work, and would keep men away, have 
been proved ludicrously wrong, for the democratic atmosphere is 
one of the college’s greatest assets. 

The teachers are of all ranks from private to captain, and give 
their services free, often at personal inconvenience. If a tutor is 
suddenly called out on duty on his class night, he is under a moral 
obligation to telephone the college, which provides a substitute. 
Sometimes this must be done at very short notice, but so far there 
has been no hitch. 

A legal advice bureau is open, at which a solicitor gives free advice 
to anyone in the services. 

The handicraft classes were further popularized by the high price 
of toys. Many of the men make these for their children, and they are 
also allowed to experiment with ideas of their own, under trained 
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supervision. Some of their work is of a very high standard, and a 
spring exhibition is planned. 

A demand for a Public Speaking class was easily met, for there are 
several well known lecturers and speakers in the area, with many 
years of experience, and even an elocution and voice production 
teacher, now an army lieutenant. ; 

A demand for ballroom dancing having been found, a class was 
formed. For this recreation, while neglected by the universities, forms 
a regular part of social education and is in the curriculum of the more 
advanced schools. 

Besides, practically all the American servicemen can dance and 
there is thus an element of social rivalry, inseparable from a true 
internationalism. 

All college classes are mixed, saving that for P.T., Judo, and Un- 
armed Combat, which is held at the garrison gymnasium. 

The instructors who have made the college the success it is, are 
drawn from various walks of life. Teachers are, of course, in the 
majority, but chartered accountants, journalists, business men and 
public officials have helped. Today thére are over twenty classes a - 
week apart from the various unit groups associated with college. 
And the activities are still developing. Well known public figures are 
brought down to give talks to the troops, and B.B.C. listening groups, 
while less popular, are encouraged. There is also a steady stream of 
applications for membership -by personnel of the Home Guard, 
A.R.P., N.F.S., and Police. The chief difficulties ‘faced by the college 
are due to the rapid turnover of personnel. The only remedy seems 
to be to introduce short courses in series. 

It is fitting that the idea for Front Line College was born in Dover 
Castle—“The Gateway of England’, as it is called. For this huge pile, 
whose Roman Pharos still stands, is the oldest garrisoned fortress in 
the world. It has withstood a dozen sieges, and from its ramparts 
the German front line 20 miles away can be clearly seen. This is 
Dover’s answer to Géring’s ridicule of culture. 

Its organizers hope that the Dover experiment will be copied all 
over the country, to help train the servicemen and women for the 
great tasks of post-war citizenship. 
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THE SOCIAL POLICY OF NAZI GERMANY by C. W. Guillebaud (pp. 132, C.U.P. 
35. 6d.) 


ONE OF THE most important necessities at the present time is for us in this 
country to try and understand the attitude of the German population to 
their Nazi rulers. It is only too easy to assume that the actions and policies 
which fill the outside observer with loathing or apprehension are seen in 
the same light by the ordinary decent man-in-the-street in Germany and 
to make a picture for oneself of a whole population sullenly resentful of its 
oppressors and awaiting the moment when they can rise and throw off 
the hated yoke. Many of those who recognize the falsity of this picture 
have found it impossible to understand the acquiescence, if not the con- 
tentment, of the masses in the régime and have been forced to a belief in 
certain unhappy but fundamental traits in the national character. It is the 
~ merit of this little book that it tries to look at the Nazi authority as it appears 
to the ordinary German worker who is under constant reminder of the 
quite solid benefits he receives as a consenting party to National Socialism. 
The most sensational achievement has been, of course, the conquest of 
unemployment. When Hitler came into power in 1933 one-third of the 
working population was out of work. Two years later the number had been 
halved, and by 1938 a position of full employment had been reached. It 
is true that a great deal of this employment was ersatz—employment on 
relief works at wages that were no higher than would have been received 
as unemployment assistance or in the National Labour Service with its 
military discipline and its political rather than economic objectives. It is 
true that the main upswing was due to a concentration on rearmament that 
was as intense as we developed in this country only during the second year 
of war; and it is also true that the initiation of Hitler’s policy coincided 
with the recovery in world trade which would anyway have resulted in 
a revival in Germany. The fact remains that the German worker could 
breathe again after the terrible experiences of 1930-33 and could feel that 
as long as Hitler was in power he would have solid ground under his feet. 
While this is the most spectacular achievement it is by no means unique. 
Houses have been built and the workers subsidized to enable them to buy 
them, social insurance has been further developed, hours of work and 
wages have been regularized by councils to whom the employers are as 
much subordinated as the wage-earners, holidays with pay have been 
instituted, provision has been made for their enjoyment through the Kraft 
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durch Freude movement and so on. What was not realized until the 
exigencies of war changed the situation was that it is just as easy for an 
arbitrary authority to take away privileges and amenities as to grant them. 
Since the outbreak of war and the consequent acute labour shortage, hours 
of work have been greatly increased, without overtime pay, up to and 
beyond the limits of human endurance, the Winterhilfe ‘voluntary’ con- 
tributions have become a serious and incalculable imposition, wages have 
been kept low by the decrees of the Trustees of Labour who have fixed 
maximum earnings, and, in particular, the Secret Police with its power of 
arrest and punishment outside the established law has prevented those 
who are conscious of a grievance even from expressing it except at the risk 
of torture and death. Yet so far, these disadvantages can be attributed to the 
necessities of war. There still remains in the German worker’s mind to 
attach him to the régime a memory of the contrast between the security 
of the later thirties and the dark misery of the period that preceded it. 
GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


YOUNG CITIZEN by A. E. Morgan (Penguin Special) 9d. 


DR. MORGAN’S earlier book, The Needs of Youth, has already become the 
standard work on the subject. But much has happened since it appeared in 
1939; indeed it may be assumed that Dr. Morgan’s findings have played 
no little part in subsequent developments of policy and practice. It is there- 
fore most useful to have, in this cheap form, a comprehensive account that 
is as up-to-date and accessible as the exigencies of the publishing trade allow. 

As always, Dr. Morgan’s writing is marked not only by breadth of 
outlook, but also by the sympathy that comes from first-hand knowledge. 
The Young Citizen is for him a living boy or girl, not a pathological case 
or an item in a statistical table; yet the problems are never obscured by 
sentimentality. Above all, there is none of that forcing of ‘service’ by an 
upper on to a lower class which vitiates some plans for youth. Yet, as the 
author shows, the need has grown beyond the capacity of voluntary agencies 
to supply: the State must intervene, both centrally and locally, and com- 
pulsion must be applied; but Dr. Morgan clearly defines the conditions and 
limits. 

The chapter on the Future is naturally of particular interest now. How are 
we to sustain the fervour that the accident of war has created? Dr. Morgan 
rightly judges that this and kindred questions bring us back to the extension 
of schooling for adolescents. The core of the ‘somewhat ineptly named’ 
Service of Youth is a scheme of genuine education; round this will naturally” 
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take their place other activities, social and recreational. Any scheme must, 
as he says, ‘if it is to be in any sense complete embody certain essential 
elements, of which the five main ones are part-time continued education by 
day, vocational education, facilities for recreation, industrial placement and 
aftercare, and supervision of health. Its aim must embrace the twin purposes 
of developing the individual and fashioning a citizen.’ Hence the school 
(whether called Day Continuation or some more inspiring name) must be a 
society, since ‘it is only as a consciously co-operating and contributing 
member of a community that you can be socially educated’. It must be 
housed in an adequate and dignified building, which will contain all the 
facilities that the young citizen needs for his normal activities. In addition he 
may attend suitable classes at technical or commercial colleges—but only 
in the day-time, and in working hours; it cannot be too often repeated that 
in 1938 only 41,000 young workers were given time off to attend day tech- 
nical classes. Another interesting suggestion is that every young citizen, 
irrespective of class, should live for at least six months in a residential school 
or camp: ‘not even those who continued their education at a boarding-school 
to late adolescence should be deprived of the valuable experience which it 
would give to every boy and girl.’ 

It is to be hoped that this little book will circulate widely. It will open the 
eyes of the general public, who know so little about their young fellow- 
citizens. It will enlighten and encourage the many who are already working 
in the field; and it will be invaluable to those who are (as, e.g. at Bristol 
University) training, and to the thousands more who will need to train, for 
this most important branch of national welfare. 

F. A. CAVENAGH 


TO WHOM DO SCHOOLS BELONG? by W. O. Lester Smith (Blackwell, 
- Oxford, 1942) 8s. 6d. 


THE question Mr. Lester Smith asks is a fundamental one. Our world is 
changing rapidly, and people are rightly busy planning how to control the 
shape of things to come. Every would-be reformer, whatever his special 
interest, sooner or later asserts ‘Of course we must start with the schools’. 
The control of education is a key-point in social strategy. The Nazis under- 
stood this well, though they turned their knowledge to evil ends. ‘It is 
natural to console ourselves with the wishful belief that it can’t happen 
here’, but ‘awareness of this fundamental issue on the part of the citizen 
is the best protection in a democracy against undesirable legislation or mis- 
guided administration’. 
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It is strange that adult education has been so little concerned with this 
issue, except perhaps in the restricted form, “To whom does adult education 
belong?” In their efforts to understand the forces which control their destiny, 
students have studied politics and economics and psychology, but seldom 
education; yet the investigation reported in this journal by Mrs. Barbara 
Wootton in December, 1940, shows that education and social control are 
not by any means unrelated. To the student who realizes that he cannot 
afford to neglect this issue, Mr. Lester Smith’s book will be a useful aid. 

Mr. Lester Smith does not himself put forward a plan for education. 
There is, fortunately, no lack of plans, though the attack on the giant 
Ignorance has not yet found its Beveridge. What he does is something quite 
as useful: he discusses the history of the control of education in the light of 
social philosophy. The Government is showing signs of what Mr. Lester 
Smith calls ‘reconstructive pregnancy’, and in our impatience for a happy 
delivery we are rushing into blue-prints. It is reconstruction we have to do, 
however, not building on a fresh site, and our plans will fail of their full 
effectiveness if we ignore the possibilities and the limitations of the structure 
we have inherited from the past. “Discussion as a basis of public opinion is a 
vital factor in modern democracy, but without study discussion is an un- 
profitable and, indeed, a dangerous pursuit. That is why adult education, the 
most neglected of all branches of education, is so important in a democracy; 
it is the most effective way of ensuring that opinion is not based on windy 
rhetoric or biased propaganda, but on knowledge and ntoction. Here 
is material for knowledge and reflection. 

‘It is most important’, observed Macaulay, ‘that legislators and adminis- 
trators should be versed in the philosophy of government.’ Mr. Lester Smith 
is an administrator, and the philosophical cast of his mind may be briefly 
indicated by his statement that ‘it is doubtful whether anyone administering 
education could find two more serviceable guides to ‘his vocation than 
Plato’s Republic and Aristgtle’s Politics’. The author discusses historically 
the claims of various parties to control education—the State, the Churches, 
the schools and universities themselves, the parents, the community. 
England was more reluctant than most countries to let the State concern 
itself with education. The Puritans and the political levellers of the Com- 
monwealth believed in a State system of education. The restoration of the 
alliance between Church and State, however, made the Nonconformists 
suspicious of State control of education. In the nineteenth century this atti- 
tude was reinforced by the doctrine of laissez-faire, until conscience could no 
longer tolerate the effects on the children of the poor. The Church had in — 
the middle ages exercised undisputed sway over education, and was not 
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inclined to give it up even when the responsibility became beyond its re- 
sources. The discussion which led to the passing of the Education Act of 
1870 is a most instructive example of English compromise. Mr. Lester Smith 
recounts it in an illuminating fashion, and confesses to his regard for W. E. 
Forster, the chief architect of the compromise. The arguments of that time 
are well worth study, for they are curiously like those which are heard to-day, 
when another Education Bill is in the making. The similarity suggests that 
while Forster’s compromise has, as Mr. Lester Smith shows, enabled us to 
get on with very useful practical achievements in education, fundamental 
issues of social polity have a way of coming back to plague us. A capacity 
for seeing all sides of a question is however an excellent trait in an adminis- 
trator. It looks as if the control of education will pass more and more to the 
State, acting through its central and local organs of government. The ability 
to pay the piper confers on the public authorities the heady power of calling 
the tune. There will be less risk in this development if our administrators 
share Mr. Lester Smith’s philosophical attitude, his historical sense, and his 
forbearance. He does not answer the question in his own title by awarding 
the prize to any one party. It is clear enough, however, that he thinks the 
schools belong to the people. When the Acts are passed and the machinery 
is set up, education depends in the last resort on a personal relation between 
parent and child, between teacher and pupil, between tutor and student, and 
it is this relation which Mr. Lester Smith, pull devil pull baker, seems most 
concerned to defend in his modest and enjoyable book. 

PROFESSOR R. A. C. OLIVER 


RUGS AND QUILTS and sIMPLE TOY MAKING. Published for the N.C.S.S. by 
O.U.P. 1s. 6d, 


THESE two able and practical books form the first part of a series—‘‘the 
work of our hands”. This promises to be a useful addition to craft literature. 

Rugs and Quilts is well illustrated. A novice in these crafts could, with 
care and without difficulty, follow the instructions given and produce good 
results. 

One has a slight feeling of disappointment that the ‘work of our hands’ is 
so pre-war in conception. Some recognition of the profound changes going 
on must surely find expression in every work of our hands, be it only a toy. 

Despite the assurance in the book that ‘scrap’ materials or such as are 
easily purchased are mainly used, it is not generally true at the present time, 
that material is easy to get. Wool padding, for example, used in quilted 
articles, would be difficult for anyone to come by. 
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Let us suppose the method and the artistic principles producing the old 
beautiful patchwork have been mastered—could not then something boldly 
designed through this medium be made for the black-out curtain?—now, 
by constant use, needing repair; it is at least, procurable and couponless. 
Different times, different purposes, and different ways of applying ever- 
lasting principles. 


Teaching the processes of a craft is an excellent thing to do, but it is not _ 


enough. A lead must be given to invention and the application of thought, 
feeling, and good workmanship to new needs. 

The log-cabin patchwork is lovely, and the samples well chosen. If there 
are now women living in these islands with leisure and a rich rag-bag—let 
them go to it! 


Quilting makes a delightful article, and small things, as suggested, would — 


be charming in that medium. Large articles, such as bed quilts, demand a 
correspondingly large portion of time, material and patience. To be really 
good, hand-quilting needs very small stitches and a flowing pattern evenly 
and rather closely designed. The constant and necessary pricking of the fore- 
finger with the needle is a drawback to the impatient amateur, and a dis- 
advantage (almost amounting to disfigurement) to the professional quilter. 
Why not take a bold step from beauty of hand-craft to experiment with 
sewing machine for large articles? A good design for machine quilting is so 
different in character from the flowing lines of the hand-wrought article 
that no degradation takes place. It is simply a different thing. 

Are we not doing (or trying to do) this very thing in all our larger works? 
The building of Cities, for example? 

How else are we to bring beauty and purpose in the use of the (machine) 
tools we ourselves have made, but which still remain in unimaginative hands? 

The rugs are all very good, simply explained, attractive in design. 

The notes on design should prove very helpful to those who find difficulty 
or lack courage in invention of applied pattern. 


Simple I. oy Making 


Undoubtedly the instruction here given is direct and easy to follow, the 
processes clearly defined both by word and picture. The articles illustrated 
have all been made and tested. 

One would have welcomed some note on re-conditioning in the matter of 
toy-making for present demands. 

On pages 24-25 appear some outlines of animals for cutting out in ply. 
It is unsatisfactory to use flat silhouettes as though they were creatures ‘in 
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the round’. When finished and placed in any position, the reality of their 
being is utterly destroyed by seeing them, not as ‘real’ creatures in 3-dimen- 
sions (as the naturalistic manner of their design suggests) but as, after all— 
only flat bits of wood. 

In the case of the toy village the flat treatment shown may be attractive 
and satisfactory enough, but only when the objects are very small. It suggests 
a very good way for playing with interiors of rooms, rather than exteriors 
of houses. 

The toy furniture illustrated on page 45, might have shown a little of the 
best modern influences. 

Need the chest of drawers suggest so vividly the Victorian attic known as 
the ‘servant’s bedroom’. and need the doll’s house on p. 46 have been a 
model of the worst type of our ‘ribbon-building’ house? 

There are good models to copy. The simple old-fashioned plain square 
house common to the English countryside and such as a child delights to 
draw—or a good modern house—or one of the simplest Georgian types, for 
examples. 

It may be argued, that, for the child, the familiar thing in miniature is the 
true delight. Unfortunate it is for us all, that mean architectural forms ave | 
all too familiar—and to find in ourselves that prejudice and preference have 
been deep-rooted in childhood’s memories and associations. 

Some of the toys shown are very pleasing. The smoothly chunky linked 
train, tug and barge on page 12 are delightful playthings. 

Criticism apart, there is much valuable and practical information in the 
text and careful explanatory drawings. M. MCLEISH 


Murals at the British Restaurant, Merton 


Under the scheme of providing decorations for British Restaurants in Great- 
er London, which Lady Clark has been responsible for on behalf of the 
Institute, John Piper prepared designs for murals for a British Restaurant 
at Merton. These Murals were formally opened on Wednesday, April 7th, 
by the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for Canada, supported 
by Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the National Gallery. Any Institute mem- 
ber who is in the neighbourhood should not miss the opportunity of seeing 
this lovely and appropriate decoration, which has been most gratefully re- 
ceived on behalf of the Borough of Merton by the officials responsible for 
the British Restaurants there. Beryl Sinclair, Kenneth Rowntree, Duncan 


Grant, and Vanessa Bell are all designing murals for other British Restaur- 


ants which will similarly be equipped under the B.I.A.E. Scheme. 
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YEOVIL 
BRIGHTON 


BRIDGWATER 
DUDLEY 


CANTERBURY 


ASHFORD (Kent) 


MANSFIELD 


GILLINGHAM (Kent) 


WELLS 
FROME 
CLEVEDON 


‘ART FOR THE PEOPLE’ EXHIBITION FIXTURES 


AUGUSTUS JOHN DRAWINGS 
School of Art, Kingston 
The Art Gallery 
BRITISH CHRONICLE 
The County School for Girls 
The Public Library 
DESIGN IN DAILY LIFE 
Sidney Cooper School of Art & Crafts 
North Ashford Central School 
ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 
Museum & Art Gallery 
County Branch Library 
NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY 
The Blue School 
Council Senior School 
Council Senior School 


April 24—May 7 
May 22-June 12 


April 13-27 
May 1-22 


April 16—May | 
May 8-22 


April 3-24 
May 3-22 


April 24—May 5 


May 11-19 
May 25-June 2 


19%h CENTURY FRENCH DRAWINGS, LITHOGRAPHS 


LEICESTER 


PETERBOROUGH 


FELLING-ON-TYNE 


HALTWHISTLE 


BISHOP AUCKLAND 


SPENNYMOOR 
LINCOLN 


TAMWORTH 


MERTHYR TYDFIL 


SWADLINCOTE 
CLECKHEATON 


CHINGFORD 
WELLINGTON 


WALTHAMSTOW 


SHREWSBURY 


KETTERING 
GIBRALTAR 
MANCHESTER 


CHELTENHAM 
WOOLWICH 


ABERDEEN 
GALASHIELS 


EDINBURGH 
INVERNESS 


MONTROSE 


AND REPRODUCTIONS 
Museum & Art Gallery 
The Museum, Priestgate 


PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 
British Restaurant 


Lightfoot Institute, Kingsway 
Spennymoor Settlement 

THE ENGLISH 
Usher Art Gallery 

WAR ARTISTS 
Tamworth Electricity Showrooms 
Art Gallery & Museum 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE ARTISTS 
Hastings Road Council School 
Whitcliffe Mount Grammar School 


LIVING IN CITIES 
County High School 
Girls’ High School 
The Educational Settlement 
Technical College 


HOMES TO LIVE IN 
Museum & Art Gallery 


Municipal School of Art 


THE ENGLISHMAN BUILDS 
Museum & Art Gallery 


SCOTTISH FIXTURES 
ORIGINAL PRINTS 


PLAN SCOTLAND NOW 


April 10-May 2 


May 17-29 


End of April 
April 10-19 
May 22-31 
May 8-16 


April 10-30 


April 26-May 8 
May 7-21 


April 3-16 
May 15-29 


April 16-21 
April 19-May | 
April 23-30 
May 10-21 


April 10-24 
May 3-14 


April 17-30 
April 28-May 12 


April 17-May 9 
May 22-June 12 


April 2i-—May 12 
May-June 


April 
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The Academy ie 

Memorial Hall | 


REBUILDING 
BRITAIN 


The British Institute of Adult Education, under the 
‘Art for the People’ Scheme, is shortly to circulate 
small copies of the Rebuilding Britain Exhibition 
organized by the R.I.B.A., and sponsored by the 
Building Industry. 


It is probable that the Exhibition circulated by the 
Institute will require 150 linear feet of hanging 
space, the size of the screens being approximately 


3ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 


The Institute will charge borrowers the cost of 


carriage, and a small hiring fee. 


All applications should be made 


to the Assistant Secretary, 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
29 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


